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INTRODUCTORY 


In  spinning  a  yarn  about  my  Trip  to  Chicago,  I  don't  pretend  to 
have  made  any  scientific  discoveries,  or  to  have  met  with  any 
thrilling  adventures ;  but  from  "  Start  to  Finish "  I  just  had  a 
"real  good  time; "  and  in  asking  you,  dear  reader,  to  spend  a  little 
while  with  me  in  going  over  the  ground  again,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
able  to  impart  to  you  some  of  the  pleasure  I  have  myself 
experienced. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  of  the  business  side  of  my 
journey,  but  it  will  simplify  matters  if  I  tell  you  in  a  few  words 
why  I  went. 

There  exists  in  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States,  a  Fraternal 
Society,  which,  besides  giving  sick  benefits  to  its  members,  insures 
their  lives  in  sums  of  from  £100  to  £1000;  the  whole  business 
being  worked  by,  and  through,  its  members  on  lines  modelled  after 
the  tenets  of  Freemasonry.  This  society  is  called  the  Independent 
Order  of  Foresters;  it  numbers  over  seventy  thousand  members 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  a  branch  has  lately  been  started  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Supreme  Court  meets  every  two  years,  and  in  1893 
it  met  at  Chicago.  I  was  chosen  one  of  fifteen  delegates  to  re- 
present England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  as  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  As  the  next  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Court  will 
be  held  in  1895,  in  London,  you  will  probably  hear  more  of  this 
wonderful  Order. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  most  of  us  should  go  out  together ;  for 
as  it  was  the  first  time  this  country  had  been  represented,  great 
preparations  had  been  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to 
welcome  and  entertain  the  "British  Delegates''  on  their  journey, 
and  in  every  way  to  stretch  out  the  right  hand  of  friendship 
towards  us  and  add  to  our  comfort  and  enjoyment.        M.  C.  W. 

A 
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ON  THE  ATLANTIC. 

We  started  from  Southampton  on  the  12th  of  August  in  the 
good  ship,  "  Chester. "  A  special  train  from  Waterloo  took  down 
all  first-cabin  passengers,  and  as  the  train  drew  up  alongside  the 
ship,  we  were  immediately  taken  on  board  with  our  baggage,  and 
in  ten  minutes  the  ship  started ;  never  stopping  again  till  she 
reached  New  York. 

Of  the  voyage  itself  I  can  only  say  it  was  "  just  lovely ;  "  the 
weather  was  perfect,  the  ship  was  clean,  well  ventilated  and  not 
crowded ;  the  officers  and  steward  were  most  courteous  and  oblig- 
ing— add  to  this  the  facts  that  we  had  a  most  agreeable  party  on 
board ;  that  the  food  was  abundant  and  the  cooking  excellent ; 
and  last  but  not  least,  that  I  am  one  of  those  fortunate  mortals 
who  has  never  been  sea-sick  in  his  life,  and  you  will  realise  that  the 
voyage  was  a  pleasant  one  for  me. 

I  regret  I  am  unable  to  give  you  a  "  cure "  for  sea-sickness, 
but  of  this  much  I  am  sure,  the  will  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
If  you  go  on  board  feeling  sure  you  are  going  to  be  ill ;  making 
every  provision  for  it ;  lying  about  in  your  cabin  or  deck  chair ; 
taking  all  sorts  of  u  specifics ; "  eating  all  sorts  of  messes  and  rich 
made  dishes  and  taking  no  exercise — you  certainly  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. But  if  you  resolutely  set  your  face  against  it,  eat 
-heartily  of  plain  food,  drink  bottled  ale  or  stout,  not  going  long 
without  food,  stopping  as  short  a  time  as  possible  down  below ;  and, 
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above  all,  taking  as  much  exercise  as  possible,  I  am  sure  you  wilF 
suffer  much  less  than  most  people,  and  may  very  likely  escape 
altogether.  My  daily  round  was  as  follows  : — the  bath  steward 
called  me  at  seven,  when  I  had  a  capital  cold  sea-water  bath. 
This  I  got  through  as  quickly  as  possible  and  went  on  deck,  and 
very  few  people  being  about  at  this  time  there  was  plenty  of  room, 
and  I  walked  about  as  quickly  as  possible  for  an  hour,  then  at  a 
few  minutes  past  eight  I  went  down  to  a  hearty  breakfast  in  the 
saloon,  then  on  deck  again,  walking  about  playing  deck  quoits  and 
push  board,  and  getting  a  chat  with  everybody.  At  11  o'clock 
beef-tea  and  biscuits  or  sandwiches  if  you  preferred  them,  were 
handed  round  on  deck.  At  1  o'clock,  lunch  in  saloon — a  capital 
meal,  with  soup,  fish,  good  joints  and  plenty  of  vegetables,  sweets 
and  fruits ;  after  this  I  generally  read  on  deck  most  of  the  after- 
noon. Afternoon  tea  with  biscuits  being  handed  round  on  deck  at 
5  o'clock. 

At  6.30  dinner  in  the  saloon  was  a  very  sumptuous  repast ; 
then  on  deck  again  till  it  was  getting  dark,  when  a  visit  to  the 
smoking  saloon  and  a  rubber  at  whist  occupied  the  time  till 
10  o'clock,  when  I  turned  into  my  berth  and  slept  splendidly. 

The  voyage  out,  though  very  pleasant,  was  uneventful ;  we  put 
off  the  pilot  as  we  left  the  Solent,  and  for  the  first  day  had  some 
splendid  views  of  the  English  coast,  particularly  off  Cornwall.  We 
also  passed  a  turret  ship  going  full  steam.  In  the  evening  a  fog 
came  on,  and  the  fog-horn  was  kept  going  all  night,  which  did  not 
assist  us  in  getting  to  sleep.  On  the  second  day  it  cleared  again, 
and  being  Sunday  we  had  service  in  the  saloon  at  10.30,  conducted 
by  the  captain ;  in  the  evening  Mr.  M'Caughan,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  one  of  our  party,  held  a  service,  and  he  being  a 
remarkably  eloquent  man,  nearly  all  the  passengers  attended. 

We  travelled  315  miles  the  first  day,  and  347  miles  the  second. 
We  passed  very  few  ships,  but  were  much  amused  by  passing 
through  shoals  of  porpoises,  sometimes  seeing  fifty  to  a  hundred  at 
a  time  jumping  about  for  half-an-hour  or  more  before  we  left 
them.     Then  we  often  saw  whales  in  the  distance  spouting  away 
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and  sending  fountains  of  water  high  into  the  air.  Once  we  came 
upon  a  whale  calmly  lying  on  the  water,  and  could  see  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  of  him.  On  the  fourth  day  the  sea  was  pretty  rough,  but 
very  grand ;  about  every  fifth  wave  breaking  right  over  the  ship. 
There  were  many  absentees  at  meal  times ;  but  ' '  strangers " 
appeared  on  board  in  the  shape  of  two  stowaways  in  the  hold,  and 
a  baby  in  one  of  the  cabins.  In  the  evening  it  calmed  down  again, 
and  next  day  was  beautifully  fine.  In  the  evening  we  had  a 
capital  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  got  up  by  the  passengers. 
The  following  is  the  programme,  together  with  the  words  of  the 
topical  song,  which  was  vociferously  applauded  : — 


programme 


OF 


CONCERT  held  on  the  S.S.  "CHESTER," 

THURSDAY,  i7th  AUGUST,  1893. 


Chairman, 

-      Rkv.  WILLIAM  J.  M'CAUGHAN. 

Banjo  Duet, 

-       "The  Lome  March  "          -^Miss  L'  Bell  and 
ine  ijorne  Marcn,            (Mr  Wallis  Grain. 

Song,    - 

"An  Old  Garden,"      -        -    Mrs.  Pottinger. 

Song,   - 

-    "The  Powder  Monkey,"  -        -        -   Mr.  Marsh. 

Reading, 

"Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lecture,  No.  14,"       Mr.  Keppel. 

Song,   - 

-   "There's  nae  luck  about  the  hoose,"          -     Mr.  Scott. 

Banjo  Solo, 

"The  Stephanie  Gavotte,"    -        Miss  L.  Bell. 

Recitation, 

"The  Lifeboat,"         -        -        -  Mr.  Ingram. 

INTEBYAL 

Song,    -                              "Dis  Possente"  (Faust), 
Scotch  Story,       -        -         "  Habbie  Simpson,"     - 
Song,   -        -        -       "O  happy  day,  O  day  so  dear," 
Song, "Anchored,"  - 


Mr.  Gofp. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mrs.  Pottinger. 

-    Mr.  Marsh. 


Banjo  Solo,         -        -    "The  Cromartie  March,"  Mr.  Wallis  Grain. 

Topical  Song,      -      "The  Progress  of  the  Pilgrims,"     -  Mr.  Keppel. 

Star  Spangled  Banner.  God  Save  the  Queen. 
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PROGRESS    OF    THE    PILGRIMS, 

Twas  on  the  12th  of  August  from  Southampton  Port  we  steamed, 
On  board  the  good  ship  "  Chester,"  while  the  sunshine  brightly  beamed,. 
We  left  old  mother  England,  and  all  things  hopeful  seemed, 

As  we  go  sailing  on. 
Chorus — Glory,  hallelujah,  &c. 

Oh !  but  it  was  a  gallant  sight  to  see  our  deck  that  day, 
As  ladies  came  to  take  the  air,  and  children  came  to  play, 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Yankees,  brave  men  and  ladies  gay, 

As  we  go  sailing  on. 
Chorus. 

But  'tis  not  all  plain  sailing  when  across  the  seas  you  go, 
And  when  the  ship  began  to  roll  some  pilgrims  went  below ; 
Sea-sickness  wrought  its  sorrows,  while  the  ocean  winds  did  blow, 

As  we  go  sailing  on. 
Chorus. 

At  night  we  tried  to  slumber,  and  to  rest  our  weary  bones, 
And  every  noise  disturbs  us,  and  we  utter  dismal  groans, 
We  wish  that  pounding  engine  might  be  sent  to  Davy  Jones, 

As  we  go  sailing  on. 
Chorus. 

And  thus  one  week  together  all  goes  as  well  can  be, 
We  have  walked,  and  talked,  and  flirted,  and  as  friends  we  all  agree  ^ 
Sometimes  wre  see  a  ship,  and  sometimes  ship  a  sea, 

As  we  go  sailing  on. 
Chorus. 

So  here's  a  health  to  all  on  board  our  gallant  ship  to-day, 
To  captain,  officers  and  men  our  grateful  thanks  we  pay ; 
Safe  may  we  pass  the  narrows  and  steam  into  the  bay, 

As  we  go  sailing  on. 
Chorus. 

A  collection  was  afterwards  made,  and  £10  collected  for  a 
Sailors'  Orphanage. 

On  the  following  day  we  sighted  a  steamship  which  proved  to 
be  the  ' 'Illinois,"  with  signals  of  distress  flying.  We  stopped  and 
were  steaming  round  her  when  she  signalled  that  she  had  "  broken 
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down  but  required  no  assistance,"  so  we  steamed  on.  We  had  a 
drizzling  rain  all  the  time  we  were  on  the  Newfoundland  bank, 
and  a  passing  vessel  signalled  "ice ;  "  but  we  saw  none,  and  in  the 
evening  we  had  a  very  good  impromptu  concert.  On  the  eighth 
morning,  Sunday,  at  7.20,  we  sighted  the  pilot  boat.  The  pilot 
now  came  aboard,  and  told  us  hurricanes  had  been  blowing  which 
we  were  lucky  to  have  escaped.  Services  were  held  on  board  as 
before. 

ARRIVAL  AT  NEW  YORK. 

In  the  early  morning  we  passed  the  Nantucket  Lighthouse  off 
Rhode  Island,  and  saw  numberless  ships  passing.  I  was 
up  at  5  o'clock,  and  could  see  land  on  our  right.  We  sent  up  red 
and  green  rockets  to  announce  our  arrival  as  we  passed  Fire 
Island.  Then  at  7  we  passed  Sandy  Hook,  and  saw  land  with 
Fort  on  our  left.  Then  came  in  view  the  colossal  statue  of 
Liberty,  and  shortly  afterwards  we  stopped  in  mid-channel  near 
the  Quarantine  Station.  Soon  two  cutters  came  off  to  us — one, 
with  the  sanitary  officer,  boarded  us  on  one  side ;  while  the  other, 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Customs,  came  on  board  on  the  other 
side. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  one  of  the  officers  was  accompanied 
by  my  son,  who  as  a  visitor  was  with  me  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage 
through  the  magnificent  harbour,  and  was  able  to  point  out  to  me 
all  the  objects  of  interest.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  grandeur  of  this  harbour.  Its  size  is  enormous,  and 
the  huge  buildings  on  either  shore — the  hotel  built  in  the  shape  of 
an  elephant  at  Coney  Island ;  the  thousands  of  ships  and  the 
immense  steam  ferry  boats,  some  carrying,  besides  passengers, 
carriages,  waggons  and  horses  ;  and  others  whole  trains  of  railway 
cars ;  the  gigantic  statue  of  Liberty  towering  high  above  us — all 
must  be  seen  to  be  realised,  and  once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten. 

We  got  into  dock  about  10.30  a.m.,  and  at  once  landed  and 
went  into  the  Customs  Shed,  and  having  found  my  baggage  and 
passed  the  Customs,  I  left  my  party  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
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the  day  with  my  son  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  at  their  house  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  joining  my  party  again  at  7.30  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  Central  Depot. 

My  first  impressions  of  New  York  were  of  a  very  mixed  nature. 
On  leaving  the  dock  at  about  one  o'clock  on  a  broiling  hot  day, 
and  after  sending  home  a  cablegram,  the  first  house  I  entered  was 
a  drinking  saloon,  where  I  was  very  glad  to  get  a  glass  of  lager 
beer.  The  place  was  resplendent  with  crystal  and  glass ;  the  doors 
were  of  light  bamboo  with  coloured  glass  panels,  and  merely  pre- 
vented those  inside  from  being  watched,  as  they  did  not  fill  the 
frame  of  the  doorway,  a  space  of  two  or  three  feet  being  left  open 
above  and  below.  Small  punkahs  in  the  shape  of  a  screw  pro- 
peller, wrorked  by  electricity,  were  in  constant  and  rapid  motion 
all  about  the  room,  and  these  effectually  cooled  the  saloon  and 
kept  away  the  flies.  Here  I  was  at  once  introduced  to  a  novelty,  in 
the  shape  of  the  "Free  Lunch,"  which  is  provided  by  most  of  the 
saloons  in  the  large  towns  in  America.  It  consists  of  a  counter 
occupying  one  side  of  the  saloon,  where  you  find  provided  an  end- 
less variety  of  food  all  temptingly  laid  out,  to  which  any  per- 
son who  comes  in  for  " drinks"  is  welcome  to  help  himself  to  any 
amount,  free  of  charge.  The  food  consists  of  corned  beef,  an  end- 
less amount  of  pickles,  fried  pork  and  beans,  potato  chips,  sardines, 
anchovies  on  toast,  caviar  on  toast,  salads,  cheese,  bread,  crackers, 
&c.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  pays,  but  it  evidently 
does  somehow. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one,  in  walking  along,  is  the  shocking 
condition  of  all  the  roads  in  American  cities.  I  hardly  saw  a 
decent  road  in  America ;  I  often  spoke  of  it  to  the  natives,  but  no 
one  seemed  to  think  it  important,  and  one  man  remarked,  "  Oh,  if 
I  can  only  git,  I  don't  trouble  what  the  road  is  like."  The  roads 
are  nearly  twice  the  width  of  ours,  and  on  each  side  is  the  "  Side 
Walk,"  about  15  or  20  feet  wide,  consisting  of  a  pathway  often  of 
thick  boards,  like  a  railway  platform,  but  pretty  rough,  about  9 
feet  wide  in  the  middle,  and  with  rough  ground  on  either  side. 
The  principal  roads  have  two  and  sometimes  four  tram  roads,  and 
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in  many  parts  of  the  city  railroads  cross  or  run  along  the  streets 
without  any  protection  whatever  in  the  way  of  fencing.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  much  the  case  in  New  York,  as  the  Elevated 
Railroad  takes  its  place.  As,  however,  I  spent  a  week  or  two  in 
New  York  on  my  return,  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this 
later  on. 

NEW  YORK  TO  CLAYTON. 

At  7.30  p.m.  T  joined  my  party  at  the   Central  Depot.       All 
stations  in  America  are  called  "  depots,"  and  if  you  ask  for  a  railway 
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station  they  don't  know  what  you  mean.  After  getting  our  tickets 
we  started  with  our  baggage  for  the  train,  and  made  our  first 
acquaintance  with  the  railway  "  cars."  The  engines  used  are  very 
large  and  powerful  and  stand  much  higher  than  ours,  and  with 
the  huge  cow-catcher"  in  front  look  very  formidable.  This 
"  cow-catcher"  is  formed  of  a  series  of  bars  from  the  front  of  the 
engine  which  all  converge  to  a  point  projecting  about  8  feet  in 
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front  of  the  engine,  clearing  the  road  only  by  a  few  inches. 
These  will  clear  the  line  of  any  obstruction — a  very  necessary  pre- 
caution, when  we  remember  that  the  railways,  whether  passing 
through  town  or  country,  never  have  any  protection  in  the  way  of 
fencing.  Of  course,  obstructions  are  frequent,  but  very  seldom 
injure  the  train,  and  human  life  is  not  much  valued,  except 
financially,  in  America.  All  the  passenger  cars  are  built  in  the 
same  way,  somewhat  like  those  on  the  Swiss  railways.  A  door  at 
either  end  opens  on  to  a  platform,  which  has  steps  down  on  to  the 
platform  of  the  depot.  There  is  a  passage  down  the  centre  of  each 
car  from  one  door  to  the  other,  and  there  are  rows  of  seats  on 
either  side,  each  to  hold  two  persons,  between  the  passage  way  and 
the  windows  at  side  of  car — the  seats  always  facing  the  engine.  Of 
course  there  is  only  one  class,  and  the  uniform  charge  is  2^- 
cents  a  mile,  and  as  the  distance  between  the  towns  is  always 
given  on  the  time-tables,  you  can  easily  calculate  your  fare.  You 
can  buy  your  ticket  when  and  where  you  like,  or  you  can  pay  the 
guard  on  the  train;  but  if  you  do  he  fines  you  10  cents,  which 
fine  you  can  get  returned  on  presenting  his  receipt  at  the  depot 
from  which  you  started.  As  many  omit  to  do  this,  it  is  a  consider- 
able source  of  income.  One  misses  at  first  the  privacy  of  our 
English  carriages  ;  but  on  the  whole  I  much  prefer  the  cars.  There 
is  greater  security  from  insult,  and  there  is  little  chance  of  being 
incommoded,  as  you  have  only  one  other  person  on  the  seat  with 
you;  and,  in  passing  down  the  car,  if  you  don't  find  a  seat  to  suit 
you,  you  pass  right  through  the  car,  cross  the  platform  on  to  the 
next  car,  and  if  you  like  walk  the  whole  length  of  the  train 
till  you  are  suited.  One  or  two  cars  are  devoted  to  smokers,  and 
no  smoking  is  permitted  in  the  other  cars.  Each  car  is  provided 
with  ice-water,  and  glasses ;  and  most  of  the  cars  have  a  lavatory 
attached.  The  only  difference  in  fare  is  if  you  want  to  go  in  a 
Pullman  car;  and  here  for  an  extra  charge  of  a  dollar  or  two,  for  a 
long  journey,  you  have  a  most  comfortable  sleeping  berth,  well 
curtained  and  boarded  in,  in  which  you  can  undress  and  get  to 
bed  most  happily.    There  are  plenty  of  stewards — all  darkies — who 
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are  most  attentive  and  helpful,  and  call  you  in  time  for  any  town 
you  want  to  stop  at.  In  the  ordinary  cars  the  guard  walks 
through  the  train  between  each  place  of  stopping,  calling  out  the 
name  of  the  next  stopping  place,  and  he  takes  the  tickets  from  you 
from  time  to  time  before  you  arrive. 

The  system  of  checking  baggage  is  very  convenient  and  saves 
all  trouble,  though  it  costs  a  little  extra.  You  first  buy  your 
tickets,  either  at  your  hotel  or  some  ticket  office  in  the  town,  or 
at  the  depot ;  then  you  call  at  an  express  baggage  office,  produce 
your  tickets,  say  how  many  articles  you  want  to  "  express,"  where 
the  baggage  is,  and  what  town  and  hotel  you  wish  it  expressed  to ; 
he  then,  for  a  small  charge  for  each,  gives  you  a  formal  receipt  for 
them  ;  you  sign  an  order  to  your  hotel  proprietor  to  give  them  up, 
and  when  you  arrive  at  your  destination  you  will  probably  find 
your  baggage  has  arrived  before  you,  and  is  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
prietor, who  gives  it  up  to  you  on  presenting  your  receipt. 
Just  before  the  train  starts  you  are  surprised  by  the  cry  of 
"all  aboard,"  the  American  equivalent  for  "take  your  seats," 
which  you  soon  become  familiar  with,  as  it  is  used  in  the  street  cars 
as  well  as  the  railways. 

The  railways  certainly  seem  all  powerful  in  America ;  before 
crossing  a  line  you  are  always  expected  to  w  stop,  look,  and  listen." 
Many  of  the  lines  are  worked  with  electric  automatic  signals  at 
regular  intervals  ;  the  train  as  it  enters  one  circuit  sending  up  the 
danger  signal,  and  again  sends  it  down  as  it  enters  the  next  circuit. 
They  spin  along  at  a  rattling  pace  even  through  the  cities,  and  no 
one  may  block  the  track  except  an  official.  An  attempt  was  made 
years  ago  to  regulate  the  speed  of  trains,  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  passed  a  law  that  no  train  should  pass  through  Jersey  City 
faster  than  so  many  miles  an  hour.  At  first  the  railway  companies 
disregarded  this,  and  cleared  the  track  of  a  posse  of  police  sent  to 
stop  them  by  pouring  forth  boiling  steam  upon  them.  The  authori- 
ties then  threatened  to  seize  upon  the  depots,  upon  which  the  railway 
companies  promised  to  obey  the  law.  The  slowness  of  the  pace, 
however,  rendered  it  necessary  enormously  to  increase  the  number 
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of  trains  sent  off,  the  result  being  that  from  early  morning  until 
two  o'clock  the  running  of  trains  was  practically  continuous,  and 
-not  a  creature  could  cross  the  lines.  This  was  more  than  business 
men  could  stand,  so  the  Governor  of  the  State  went  himself  to 
the  railway  authorities  and  entreated  them  to  go  any  pace  they 
liked,  so  long  as  they  cleared  the  line  and  let  the  people  get  across. 
Since  then  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  law. 


ALONG   THE   HUDSON  RIVER. 


We  travelled  along  at  a  good  pace  for  many  miles  beside  the 
Hudson  River,  where  the  scenery  was  very  beautiful.  It  being  a 
lovely  moonlight  night,  we  sat  and  watched  it  for  some  hours,  and 
then,  having  already  secured  sleeping  berths,  we  turned  in  and  slept 
•capitally;    and  after  dressing   and   having  a  good  wash  at  the 
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lavatory,  soon  arrived  at  Clayton,  a  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River. 

DOWN  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE  TO  MONTREAL. 

After  breakfasting  at  the  Hubbard  House  Hotel  at  Clayton, 
we  went  on  board  "  The  Spartan,"  a  splendid  steamer  on  the  St. 
Lawrence — that  grand  river,  1500  miles  long,  of  which  we  have 
heard  and  read  so  much.     These  steamers  are  fine  boats,  drawing 


STEAMING   THROUGH   THE   THOUSAND   ISLANDS. 

about  seven  feet  of  water,  having  a  splendid  dining  saloon, 
and  above  this  a  covered  deck,  with  sleeping  berths  and  drawing- 
room  saloon,  with  beautiful  promenade  outside  covered  with 
an  awning.     The  captain  has  a  deck  of  his  own  above  this  again. 

The  scenery  on  first  leaving  Clayton  is  not  picturesque,  although 
the  river  being  several  miles  wide,  there  is  a  grandeur  about  it  and 
an  idea  of  space  which  is  always  impressing  one  in  America  and 
Canada. 

We  stopped    at    one    or  two  towns,    and    then    the    glorious 
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scenery  of  the  Thousand  Islands  opened  up  to  us,  and  presently  we 
stopped  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  a  very  favourite  watering-place 
with  a  magnificent  hotel  and  endless  show  of  pleasure  boats. 

The  ever- varying  beauty  of  these  countless  islands  is  very  strik- 
ing and  very  charming ;  most  of  them  are  beautifully  wooded, 
some  have  princely  palaces  built  upon  them  by  such  men 
as  Pullman,  Van  Houten,  Warner  (Safe  Cure),  and  others.  Some 
show  pretty  Swiss  chalets.  With  some  the  gardens  are  most 
beautifully  laid  out ;  and  the  endless  variety  of  summer-houses, 
boat-houses,  and  boats  of  every  conceivable  shape,  adds  greatly  to 


THOUSAND   ISLAND   HOTEL. 


the  natural  beauties  of  the  scenery.  You  are  reminded  of  the 
beauties  of  the  Rhine,  or  of  the  Thames  at  Maidenhead,  but  with  a 
difference,  the  vastness  of  the  magnificent  St.  Lawrence  River  adding 
incomparably  to  the  glories  of  the  scene.  Gradually  we  pass  all 
the  islands,  when  we  adjourn  to  the  saloon,  where  a  capital  dinner 
awaits  us;  and  having  duly  refreshed  the  inner  man,  we  come 
on  deck  again.  Soon  we  find  the  river  is  narrowing  somewhat, 
then  we  notice  the  water  is  troubled  in  places.  The  size  and  violence 
of  these  disturbances  increase  and  overspread  the  river,  until  we 
find  we  are  shooting  the  Gallopes  Rapids ;  then  come  the  Long 
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Soult  Rapids,  about  9  miles  along;  then  the  Coteau  Cascades, 
&c,  and  after  a  time,  the  St.  Lawrence  having  been  joined  by  the 
Ottawa  River,  we  finally  pass  through  the  Lachine  Rapids ;  after 
which  the  river  widens  again.  Then  we  pass  under  the  famous 
Victoria  Bridge ;  and  soon  after  we  arrive,  about  6.30  p.m.,  at 
Montreal. 

There  is  a  novelty  about  shooting  these  Rapids  not  without  a 
spice  of  danger,  which  absorbs  all  our  attention.  The  water  is 
like  an  angry  sea,  boiling  and  foaming  in  all  directions,  while 
every  now  and  again  there  is  an  evident  drop  in  the  level  of  the 
river.  The  steamer  is  often  canted  over  considerably  by  the 
currents,  and  in  this  position  will  suddenly  drop  a  foot  or  two, 
something  like  the  falling  into  the  trough  of  the  sea ;  only  that  in 
this  case  there  is  no  wave  afterwards  to  lift  you  up.  The  sensation 
is  certainly  most  peculiar.  Again,  the  currents  seem  to  take  you 
where  they  like  and  where  you  least  expect  to  go.  You  will  find 
the  ship  being  steered  straight  for  a  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Lachine  Rapids ;  but  just  before  you  crash  into  the  rock  the 
current  suddenly  catches  you,  and  you  pass  straight  into  mid- 
stream. It  is  very  interesting  and  exciting  and  appears  very 
dangerous ;  but  with  a  skilful  and  practised  hand  at  the  helm  there 
is  really  no  danger;  although  in  passing  down  the  last  twelve 
miles  of  Rapids  the  river  falls  about  90  feet. 

On  arrival  at  Montreal  we  drove  in  cabs,  which  are  very  cheap 
here,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  House  Hotel,  where  we  soon  found  our- 
selves sitting  round  enjoying  a  capital  dinner  in  the  dining  saloon. 
We  strolled  out  for  an  hour  after  this,  but  it  was  too  late  to  see 
anything,  so  we  went  home  to  bed,  and  this  being  the  first  regular 
bed  we  had  occupied  since  leaving  England,  we  slept  without 
rocking.  In  the  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  went  for  a 
long  drive  through  the  city,  which  has  a  population  of  250,000 ; 
and  a  busy  place  it  is,  this  commercial  metropolis  of  Canada,  with 
its  wide  streets  and  handsome  shops.  The  roads  are  villainous  as 
usual,  but  the  side  walks  are  well  kept ;  and  magnificent  granite 
and  stone  houses,  shops,  and  stores  exist  in  all  the  streets ;  but  all 
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the  streets  give  you  the  idea  of  being  in  a  transition  state, 
magnificent  houses  being  interspersed  with  dirty  old  wooden  houses 
— or  a  row  of  small  cottage  shops  will  have  two  or  three  princely 
looking  buildings  shooting  up  amongst  them.  Then  the  everlast- 
ing telegraph  poles,  with  no  attempt  at  ornamentation  or  even  of 
regularity,  looking  like  so  many  gigantic  scaffold  poles  on  both 
sides  of  the  road — for  gigantic  they  are,  timber  being  cheap.  Many 
poles  are  16  or  18  inches  in  diameter.  Then  the  overhead  wires 
are  endless ;  and  being  used  also  for  the  electric  tram  cars  which 
run  everywhere  through  the  city,  the  wires  are  constantly  crossing 
and  re-crossing  the  roads  until  in  looking  up  you  might  fancy  your- 
self under  some  huge  spider's  web.  These  poles  and  wires  terribly 
disfigure  the  city. 

Montreal  lies  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  it  and  a  beauti- 
fully wooded  mountain  called  Mount  Royal.  By  far  the  best  view 
in  the  neighbourhood  is  obtained  from  Mount  Royal  Park,  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  From  this  point  we  get  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  whole  city  with  its  magnificent  buildings  and  its  thousands 
of  spires  and  churches;  beyond  this  we  see  the  mighty  St. 
Lawrence  spreading  to  the  right  and  left,  while  the  Victoria 
Tubular  Bridge  is  seen  to  be  spanning  it. 

The  Victoria  Bridge  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  a  wonder- 
ful structure,  about  two  miles  long,  and  in  the  centre  stands  about 
60  feet  above  the  water.  It  rests  upon  24  stone  piers,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  iron  tubes  bolted  together ;  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  metal  under  the  extremes  of  the  Canadian  climate 
being  provided  for  by  leaving  certain  of  the  tubes  unattached, 
with  an  interval  between  them,  the  ends  resting  on  rollers.  It  cost 
nearly  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

The  inhabitants  of  Montreal  are  mostly  Roman  Catholic,  who 
are  a  very  wealthy  body  here,  and  possess  a  great  number  of 
convents  and  other  religious  establishments,  some  of  these  buildings 
being  very  fine  and  majestic,  and  some  enclosed  in  beautiful  park- 
like grounds.  The  Notre  Dame  in  the  Place  d'Armes  is  a  splen- 
did building,  and  with  its  two  galleries  is  said  to  be  able  to  accom- 
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modate  15,000  persons.  The  interior  decoration  is  gorgeous  in 
the  extreme,  the  colouring  is  gold,  red,  and  blue,  so  that  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  Alhambra  Court  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The  other 
churches — Protestant — Episcopal,  Baptist,  Wesleyan,  Unitarian, 
&c,  are  also  very  numerous,  some  of  them  beautiful  buildings. 
The  new  buildings  of  the  M'Gill  University  are  very  extensive  and 
imposing.  Several  large  hospitals  also  occupy  commanding  positions. 
The  outskirts  of  the  town  are  very  picturesque,  and  contain 
streets  of  lovely  residences  with  plenty  of  trees.  The  drive  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Royal  through  the  park,  which  is  a  favourite 
place  for  pic-nics,  is  very  charming,  the  lovely  sumach  trees  grow- 
ing in  great  abundance  and  to  a  great  height.  You  pass  also  the 
picturesque  Mount  Royal  Cemetery;  and  an  elevator  is  provided 
for  those  who  desire  a  short  cut  to  the  top.  There  is  also  a 
tobogganing  slide  which  is  much  frequented  in  the  winter.  The 
glorious  view  from  the  summit  I  have  already  described,  and  while 
resting  here  for  a  while  we  bought  some  souvenirs,  and  had  a 
photograph  taken  of  our  party.  We  then  drove  back,  passing  the 
Athletic  ground,  belonging  to  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  club 
of  which  for  some  years  a  cousin  of  mine  was  captain.  Then,  past 
the  Agricultural  and  Exhibition  ground,,  we  drove  to  the  depot  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

MONTREAL  TO  TORONTO. 

From  the  Railway  Depot  we  took  train  to  Lachine,  and  going 
on  board  another  steamer  we  travelled  up  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal, 
passing  through  about  a  dozen  locks,  and  after  dining  on  board 
arrived  about  6  o'clock  at  the  town  of  Valleyfield.  Here  we  found 
a  deputation  of  some  200  Foresters  in  full  regalia,  waiting  to 
welcome  us;  and  after  some  hearty  cheers  from  both  sides  we 
landed,  and  after  mutual  introductions,  were  escorted  in  procession 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  the  High  Court  of  Quebec  was  hold- 
ing its  annual  session.  After  a  formal  reception  we  adjourned  to 
the  hotel  for  supper,  which  was  a  very  good  one,  but  a  very  tight 
pack  and  rather  a  scramble.     After  supper  we  again  attended  the 
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High  Court,  which  continued  sitting  long  after  midnight.  We 
were  formally  introduced  to  the  Court  from  the  platform,  and  had 
to  make  speeches. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  High  Court  of  Quebec  is  that  there  are 
so  many  French  Canadians  in  the  Order  that  all  resolutions 
were  put  to  the  Court  in  French  as  well  as  English. 

On  returning  to  our  hotel  we  found  all  in  confusion  as  to  beds — 
hundreds  of  Foresters  having  crowded  into  the  town  to  attend  the 
High  Court,  until  the  hotels  had  not  sufficient  accommodation ;  and 
although  many  private  houses  had  offered  beds,  no  proper  list  had 
been  kept,  so  that  some  fellows  were  driving  about  half  the  night 
before  they  could  find  the  hospitable  beds  that  were  awaiting  them. 
In  our  hotel  five  fellows  slept  on  the  floor  in  one  room.  I  occupied 
a  bed  with  Dr.  W.,  another  bed  in  the  same  room  being  similarly 
filled. 

Next  day  after  breakfasting  and  visiting  the  High  Court  we 
wandered  all  over  the  town,  but  heavy  rain  coming  on  we  took 
shelter  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  large  building,  seating 
two  or  .three  thousand  people.  Rain  came  down  in  torrents,  but  at 
length  we  hailed  a  passing  cab,  in  which  we  reached  our  hotel,  and 
after  making  a  good  dinner  visited  the  Valley  field  Cotton  Mills. 
The  partners  received  us  most  cordially,  and  the  manager,  himself 
a  Forester,  showed  us  all  over  the  works.  Here  1500  hands  are  em- 
ployed, and  they  are  adding  buildings  for  300  more.  The  whole 
process  was  very  interesting,  commencing  with  cotton  bales,  thence 
to  cotton  wool,  cotton  cord,  and  cotton  thread  ;  after  the  dyeing 
came  the  weaving  of  lovely-looking  materials,  in  every  shade  of 
colour,  some  looking  and  feeling  just  like  silk. 

We  then  went  on  board  the  steamer  again,  had  supper  on  board, 
went  to  our  berths,  and  slept  soundly. 

After  breakfasting  and  dining  on  board  next  day,  we  continued 
passing  through  the  canal  and  its  locks,  and  when  we  found  this 
monotonous,  some  of  us  walked  on  to  the  banks  for  several  miles, 
talking  to  the  natives  we  met,  who  were  all  more  at  home  in  speak- 
ing French  ;  then  we  caught  some  handsome  butterflies  and  winged 
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grasshoppers.     Americans  call  everything  in  the  shape  of  moths,, 
butterflies,  beetles  and  insects  "bugs,"  and  whether  it  is  a  tree  bug,. 


a  field  bug,  a  flying  bug,  a  "  Katie  did,"  or  what  not — it  is  always 
a  bug.     The  absence  of  hedgerows  and  trees  is  very  noticeable ; 
about  the  only  trees  seen  being  the  maples  near  farmhouses.    From 
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these  the  sap  is  allowed  to  run  through  openings  made  in  the  bark, 
and  from  it  is  prepared  maple  syrup  and  maple  sugar,  which  is 
a  most  important  product  of  the  farm.  Maple  syrup  is  like  thin 
treacle,  having  a  very  agreeable  flavour,  and  is  in  constant  use  at 
meals ;  a  favourite  breakfast  dish  being  hot  girdle  cakes  with 
maple  syrup  poured  over  them. 

Soon  after  coming  on  board  again  we  left  the  canal  and  entered 
the  river,  and  quickly  came  in  view  of  Kingston,  a  large  and  im- 
portant town  with  a  capital  harbour.     We  went  on  shore  for  an 
hour  or   two,    and    were    met   by   an    enthusiastic    deputation  of 
Foresters,  consisting  of  the  mayor  and  other  influential  personages, 
who  escorted   us  through  the  town,  pointing  out  all  the  principal 
sights,   and  eventually  taking  us    to   their    splendid    court-room, 
handsomely  furnished  with  carved   oak  and  adorned  with  grand 
banners  and  emblems,  and  showing  us  the  elaborate  secret  arrange- 
ments and  fittings  of   the   Order.      After  signing    the    "  Roll  of 
Honour,"    we    sang    "God   save  the    Queen"  and    "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  and  taking  with  us  a  huge  basket  of  peaches,  we  walked 
back  to  the  steamer,  and  pushed  on  to  the  town  of  Deseronto.     As 
soon  as  the  pier  was  in  sight  we  observed  a  band  in  uniform,  which 
immediately  struck  up  the  National  Anthem.    We  replied  by  sing- 
ing the  words,  then  came  ringing  cheers  and  counter-cheers,  which 
continued  till  we  landed  and  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Oronhyate- 
kha,   the  wife  of  our  chief,   who    is  very  bright,  intelligent,  and 
lady-like  ;  also  to  many  of  the  friends  of  the  Order  who  had  come  to 
welcome  us.    Then  the  band  played  again  and  escorted  us  to  the  town, 
where  carriages  of  all  sorts  were  awaiting  us,  in  which  we  were 
driven  some  miles  beside  Lake  Ontario  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Hills, 
who  is  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Oronhyatekha  and  the  grand-daughter  of 
Joseph  Brant,  a  very  noted  Mohawk  chief.     Mrs.  Hills  is  a  most 
remarkable  looking  woman  of  maybe  three  score  and  ten.     She  is 
tall,  erect,  and  commanding,  with  grand  features  deeply  lined  and 
keen    piercing    eyes,    white   hair,    and   tawny    complexion.       She 
addressed  us  in  the  Mohawk  language  through  an  interpreter ;  but 
in  the  hearty  welcome   she   expressed  to  us  her  face  lighted  up 
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grandly.  We  were  hospitably  entertained  at  a  most  sumptuous 
repast,  the  ladies  of  the  house  waiting  on  us,  and  many  delicacies 
such  as  roast  turkey,  "  broiled  frog's  legs,"  green  corn  salad, 
pumpkin  pies,  jellies  and  sweets,  with  huckleberries  and  cream,  and 
water  melons,  were  set  before  us  and  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Huckleberries  and  cream  are  a  delicious  variety,  but  iced-water- 
melon  or  cantaloup  is  a  luxury  one  is  never  tired  of  enjoying.  These 
grow  to  a  weight  of  20  or  30  pounds,  and  while  outside  they  look 
like  our  common  melon,  the  inside  is  a  rich  salmon  pink  with 
black  seeds.  The  flavour  is  delicious,  and  it  melts  into  water  in 
your  mouth  like  froth,  and  the  quantity  one  is  able  to  consume  is 
astounding.  After  supper  we  were  driven  back  to  the  town  of 
Deseronto,  where  a  large  gathering  of  Foresters  welcomed  us  to 
the  Subordinate  Court,  which  is  held  in  a  spacious  and  handsomely 
furnished  room ;  the  enormous  floor  being  covered  with  a  splendid 
carpet  specially  made  for  it,  with  the  Mouse's  head  and  other 
emblems  of  the  Order  woven  into  the  pattern.  After  spending  an 
hour  or  two  most  pleasurably  in  introductions,  speeches,  and 
songs,  and  conducting  some  business  of  the  Order,  we  left,  and 
carriages  then  conveyed  us  to  Dr.  Oronhyatekha's  wigwam,  a  hand- 
some and  gorgeously  furnished  house,  about  seven  miles  off,  and 
built  on  the  "Indian  Reservation." 

When  the  Mohawks  were  deprived  of  their  territory  it  was  sold, 
and  the  money  spent  partly  in  buying  this  land  for  their  separate 
use,  and  partly  in  providing  an  income  for  their  maintenance. 
This  land,  the  "Indian  Reservation,"  they  buy  and  sell,  cultivate 
and  build  upon  as  they  like — but  only  among  themselves.  No 
white  man  can  own  any  of  the  land. 

Some  details  are  necessary  concerning  Dr.  Oronhyatekha.  This 
remarkable  man,  besides  being  the  chosen  head  of  the  I.O.F., 
is  a  Mohawk  chief.  He  was  early  marked  out  for  distinction,  and 
during  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Canada  he  played  a 
prominent  part.  The  Prince  took  special  notice  of  him,  and 
eventually  sent  him  to  Oxford  University  at  his  own  expense. 
After  this  he  returned  to  Canada,  and  having  obtained  the  degree 
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of  M.D.,  practised  medicine  for  some  years.  He  soon  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  I.O.F.,  and  became  a  leading  man  in  the  Order, 
eventually  being  chosen  Supreme  Chief  Ranger. 

To  this  Order  and  to  the  Good  Templars  he  now  devotes  his 
whole  time  and  his  extraordinary  business  capacity.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  intellect,  marvellous  energy,  and  great  determination,  and 
being  by  nature  just,  generous,  and  sociable,  our  "  Chief"  is  looked 
up  to  by  every  brother  in  the  Order  as  a  trustworthy  guide  and  an 
earnest  friend.  At  his  own  home  the  doctor  entertained  us  royally, 
showing  us  many  interesting  curiosities,  amongst  other  things  the 
communion  plate  given  by  Queen  Anne  to  "the  Church  of  the 
Mohawks,"  about  which,  years  ago,  there  was  considerable 
strife  between  the  Bishop  and  the  Mohawk  Chiefs,  the  latter 
eventually  establishing  their  claim.  At  length  we  retired  for  the 
night  to  beautiful  bed-rooms ;  the  absence  of  all  doors,  and  the 
handsome  heavy  curtains  in  all  directions  being  very  noticeable. 

Near  to  this  place,  in  the  lovely  bay  of  Quinte,  and  about  half- 
a-mile  distant  from  the  shore,  rises  a  beautiful  little  island,  now  the 
property  of  the  S.C.R.,  having  formerly  belonged  to  an  ancestor 
of  Mrs.  Oronhyatekha,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  illustrious 
Mohawk  Chief  Joseph  Brant.  To  this  picturesque  spot  the 
Doctor  has  given  the  name  of  "  Foresters'  Island."  On  the  north 
side  it  has  a  background  of  high  bluffs  covered  with  lofty  trees 
which  reach  down  to  the  lake ;  the  south  side  looks  across  the 
water  upon  the  thriving  town  of  Deseronto,  to  the  west  of  which 
lie  the  well -tilled  farms  of  the  Mohawk  Indian  Reservation, 
sloping  gracefully  down  to  the  waters  edge.  The  Mohawks, 
probably  more  than  any  other  tribe,  show  a  high  intelligence,  and 
are  both  enterprising  and  thrifty.  On  the  southern  side  of  the 
island,  Oronhyatekha  is  forming  a  beautiful  park  of  many  acres ; 
the  underbrush  has  been  cleared  away,  and  charming  grounds, 
walks,  and  drives  have  already  taken  the  place  of  what  was  but 
recently  a  wilderness,  while  a  wharf  for  steamers,  and  a  landing- 
stage  for  small  boats  have  been  erected.  In  the  park,  a  handsome 
residence,  the  Doctor's  "  Wigwam,"  with  large  pavilions,  dining- 
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hall  and  refreshment  rooms,  surmounted  by  lofty  towers,  and  built 
in  the  style  of  an  old  fashioned  baronial  castle,  are  now  nearing 
completion.  Foresters'  island  will  doubtless,  in  the  future,  form 
a  centre  of  attraction  for  all  good  Foresters,  and  will  enable 
"  Our  Chief"  to  exercise  to  the  fullest  extent  those  talents  for 
generous  hospitality  for  which  he  is  so  well  known,  and  in  which 
he  is  so  ably  supported  by  his  charming  wife  and  daughter. 

After  breakfast  next  morning  a  large  party  of  us  were  driven 
down  to  Lake  Ontario,  about  a  mile  off;  here  we  all  had  a 
splendid  swim  in  the  lake,  then  returned  to  the  house,  had  several 
groups  photographed,  and  after  dinner  drove  again  to  Deseronto, 
where  lots  of  Foresters  were  in  readiness  to  show  us  all  that  was  to 
be  seen,  including  the  saw  mills,  corn  mills,  and  the  car  building 
works.  The  saw  mills  is  a  very  wonderful  place.  Steam  power  and 
electricity  seem  to  do  everything.  The  huge  trees  or  * l  lumber " 
are  drawn  in  from  the  Lake  on  travelling  railroads  and  arranged 
under  the  saws.  Some  of  the  saws  are  arranged  to  cut  four  trees 
at  once  into  planks.  These  planks  slip  down  on  either  side  on  to 
travelling  roads;  as  they  pass  along,  a  circular  saw  on  each  side  cuts 
the  ends  off  to  a  certain  length,  then  they  are  switched  round  and 
in  the  same  way  a  circular  saw  on  each  side  cuts  them  to  the  same 
width.  Then  other  machines  take  them  in  hand,  cutting  them 
into  the  frames  and  panels  of  doors.  Morticing  machines,  mould- 
ing machines,  and  planing  machines  continue  the  work,  and  by  a 
beautiful  set  of  machinery  they  are  put  together  into  doors, 
shutters,  window  frames,  with  such  rapidity  that  you  see  the  whole 
process  from  tree  to  door  completed,  as  you  walk  along.  At  all 
places  when  sawing  or  planing  is  going  on,  a  large  funnel  under- 
neath receives  all  the  smaller  pieces,  shavings,  and  sawdust;  a 
screen  intercepting  the  larger  pieces  and  conveying  them  to  another 
place  to  be  used  up  in  making  packing  cases  and  smaller  boxes. 

The  sawdust  and  shavings,  &c,  are  conveyed  through  the  funnel 
into  a  large  tin  pipe,  which  has  a  constant  current  of  air  passing 
through  it,  and  carries  all  to  the  other  end  of  the  works — to  the 
furnace.       Some  of  the  sawdust  is  intercepted  and  made  up  with 
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clay  into  a  sort  of  briquettes,  dried,  and  sold  for  fuel.  The  remain- 
der goes  into  the  furnace,  and  is  the  only  fuel  used  for  driving 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  of  2300  horse-power  used  at  the  works. 
The  engines  are  therefore  self-supporting.  After  many  kindly  wel- 
comes and  adieux  we  again  went  on  board  our  steamer,  had  supper, 
and  went  to  our  berths  for  the  night ;  arriving  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday  at  Toronto.  Here  we  were  shortly  after  met 
by  many  generous  Foresters,  who  welcomed  us  and  took  us  to 
their  own  homes,  and  entertained  us  during  our  stay  in  the  city. 

Toronto,  the  "  Queen  City,"  with  its  200,000  inhabitants,  is  on 
a  beautiful  bay  off  Lake  Ontario.  Its  splendid  broad  streets,. 
for  the  first  time  showing  us  good,  well-kept  roads,  were  a 
great  pleasure  to  us  to  go  through.  The  public  buildings,  ware- 
houses, and  stores,  are  very  handsome.  The  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  a  light  coloured  brick,  and  the  city  has  a  very  clean,  English 
look  about  it.  We  had  a  stroll  after  breakfast,  went  to  church, 
dined,  and  then  went  for  a  drive  of  several  hours — visiting  the 
University  Buildings,  the  magnificent  Parliament  House,  through 
which  we  walked,  driving  through  the  Queen's  Park  and  through 
some  splendid  streets  of  handsome  houses  with  plenty  of  trees  and; 
gardens.  We  also  saw  many  very  large  and  handsome  churches,, 
including  St.  James'  Cathedral,  which  seats  over  2000  people,  and 
whose  tower  and  spire  reaching  306  feet  from  the  street,  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  America.  The  Board  of  Trade  building  is  also 
very  handsome.  The  next  day  was  the  civic  holiday,  when  all  shops 
and  stores  being  closed  we  were  unable  to  inspect  them  as  we 
wished,  and  a  heavy  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  further 
stopped  our  walks ;  but  we  looked  through  the  Law  Courts,  and 
were  kindly  shown  by  Mr.  Dan  Rose  over  the  extensive  printing 
works  of  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co. ;  all  the  powerful  machinery  being  put 
in  motion  for  us  by  switching  on  electric  power  from  the  street. 
Electricity  and  the  telephone  are  extensively  used  and  in  a  high 
state  of  perfection  in  the  city.  The  rest  of  our  time  was  taken  up 
by  business  we  had  to  get  through  at  the  head  office  of  the  I.O.F.. 
at  Toronto,  and  a  thorough  place  of  business  we  found  it. 
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TORONTO  TO  CHICAGO. 

After  dining  at  the  Rossin  House  Hotel,  at  Toronto,  we  started 
at  six  o'clock  for  the  railway  depot  in  a  saloon  car,  accompanied 
by  a  large  party  of  friends,  and  lots  of  capital  songs,  sustained  by 
sandwiches  and  plenty  of  fruit,  kept  us  merrily  along  till  we 
arrived  at  11    p.m.  at  the  town  of  Sarnia,    where  hundreds   of 


ST.  JAMES'  CHURCH — TORONTO. 


Foresters  met  us  and  accompanied  us  to  the  Vendome  Hotel,  where 
a  capital  supper  of  oysters  stewed  in  milk,  hot  and  cold  meats, 
celery,  cheese,  and  fruit  of  all  kinds  awaited  us. 

The  hotel  was  very  crowded,  but  we  got  comfortable  beds,  and 
next  morning  explored  the  town,  but  saw  nothing  worthy  of  note. 
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We  then  visited  the  High  Court  of  Ontario,  which  was  holding  its 
annual  session  at  the  Town  Hall.  Here  we  were  again  cordially 
welcomed  by  many  hundred  Foresters,  and  the  usual  speeches  were 
made,  the  business  being  carried  on  in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 
Most  of  the  Foresters  remained  the   night  at  Sarnia,  and  were 


HEAD   OFFICES   OF   I.O.F. 


entertained  next  day  to  a  steamboat  excursion  on  the  St.  Clair 
River,  which  was  very  much  enjoyed.  Many  of  us,  however, 
decided  to  leave  Sarnia,  which  is  on  the  Canadian  side,  the  same 
night,  and  passing  by  rail  through  the  famous  St.  Clair  Tunnel 
under  the  river,  arrived  at  Port  Huron  on  the  American  side — 
thence  travelling  all  night  in  Pullman  sleeping  cars  to  Chicago. 
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.The  St.  Clair  Tunnel  is  two  miles  long,  and  is  composed  of  iron 
tubes  bolted  together,  running  through  the  blue  clay.     Some  of  us- 
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determined  to  travel  through  on  the  platform  outside  the  cars,  and 
it   was   certainly  a   curious   experience.      The  steam  was  rather 
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troublesome  and  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnel  was  intense. 
Having  passed  through  this  and  undergone  the  Customs  exam- 
ination, we  were  soon  all  aboard  again,  and  were  quickly  asleep  in 
our  berths ;  and  in  the  morning,  after  an  excellent  breakfast  in  the 
saloon  car,  and  an  uninteresting  ride,  we  arrived  about  9  a.m. 
at  Chicago,  passing  through  a  host  of  factories,  workshops,  and 
smoke  that  reminded  us  of  London  at  its  worst. 


CHICAGO. 

On  arrival  at  Chicago  we  drove  to  Gaze's  office,  where  we  found 
all  our  baggage,  and  having  expressed  it  to  the  Plantation  Hotel, 


Plantation  Hotel 
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Corner  56th  Street  and  Kimbark  Avenue. 


corner  of  56th  Street  and  Kimbark  Avenue,  we  ourselves  followed 
in  a  cable  car,  and  having  had  an  early  dinner  set  out  at  once  for 
the  "  World's  Fair,"  about  five  minutes'  walk  from  our  hotel. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  carry  you  through  my  daily  wanderings 
about  Chicago  and  the  Fair,  or  describe  to  you  the  time  I  was 
occupied  at  the  Supreme  Court  meetings,  beyond  saying  that  about 
150  delegates  worked  early  and  late  for  many  days  transacting 
the  business  of  the  Order. 

It  would  be  impossible,  however,  to  omit  mention  of  the 
brilliant    and    enthusiastic   reception,    and    the    hearty    welcome 
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accorded  to  us,  the  "  first  British  Delegates,"  by  Americans  and 
Canadians  alike.  It  was  overwhelming ;  and  the  two  nations 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  Indi- 
vidually, too,  everyone  treated  us  indeed  as  brothers;  and  senators, 
judges,  clergy,  doctors,  public  men  and  editors  provided  for  our 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  day  and  night,  during  the  whole  period  of 
our  stay  at  Chicago,  and  made  us  feel  that  we  were  indeed  mem- 
bers of  one  great  family.  During  our  sojourn  we  were  honoured 
by  a  visit  from  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  Premier  and  Attorney- General 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  He  addressed  us  in  some  well-chosen 
words,  and  accepted  honorary  membership  of  our  Order. 

I  shall  endeavour  first  to  give  you  some  idea  of  Chicago 
itself,  and  then  tell  you  something  about  the  Fair. 

Chicago,  the  "  Great  White  City,"  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  has  the  advantages  of  a  sea- 
port town  ;  the  arrivals  and  clearances  of  vessels  at  Chicago 
Harbour  exceeding  those  of  New  York  by  fully  50  per  cent.  It 
has  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  millions,  and  like  all  American 
cities  and  towns,  the  streets  all  cross  one  another  at  right  angles  ; 
the  city  being  thus  made  up  of  square  blocks  of  houses.  Nearly 
all  the  streets  are  numbered  consecutively,  not  named,  and  these 
are  crossed  by  "  avenues."  A  native  directing  you  will  tell  you  to 
"  walk  three  blocks  east,  then  turn  to  go  four  blocks  south,"  &c. 

The  site  of  Chicago  was  formerly  a  marsh,  and  probably 
originally  formed  part  of  the  lake.  The  soil  consists  of  about  a 
foot  of  black  marshy  looking  earth,  then  comes  a  thickness  of 
about  30  feet  of  blue  clay,  and  beneath  this  is  quicksand,  giving 
rise  to  the  speculation  that  some  day  the  crust  might  crack  from 
the  enormous  weight  of  the  buildings,  the  result  of  which  would  be 
a  general  collapse. 

The  foundations  of  houses  are  formed  of  steel  rails,  crossed  and 
re-crossed,  and  bolted  together,  and  filled  in  with  concrete  and 
cement  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  it  is  their  boast  that 
having  bought  experience  from  the  past,  Chicago  is  now  the  best 
built  city  in   the  world ;  such  elaborate  care  is  taken  not  only  in 
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planning  and  construction,  but  also  in  the  previous  testing  at  the 
works  of  all  materials  before  they  are  used.  Of  course,  you  have  all 
heard  of  the  "  Skyscrapers"  of  Chicago,  but  it  is  hard  to  realise 
houses  of  20  or  30  stories  high  such  as  are  often  seen  here — very 
many  are  over  20  stories.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Masonic  Temple 
with  its  26  stories  and  its  2000  chambers  ;  the  whole  built  in  a 
single  year.     Here  the  large  entrance  saloon  is  surrounded  by  some 
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20  or  30  elevators  worked  by  steam  and  electricity.  You  enter  one 
of  these  with  an  attendant ;  he  touches  a  button  and  you  go  up  with 
a  pop,  slowing  down  as  you  reach  your  destination.  In  many  of 
these  buildings  there  are  stores  for  the  sale  of  all  daily  needs  on  the 
various  landings,  and  every  imaginable  convenience  and  luxury 
exists.  The  materials  of  these  buildings  are,  in  many  instances, 
granite,  marble  and  stone,  but  a  very  favourite  manner  is  to  build 
in  this  way.  A  steel  frame,  bolted  to  the  steel  rails  of  the  founda- 
tion, is  built  for  the  whole  house.    In  this  is  provided  girders,  joists, 
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and  partitions,  and  it  is  entirely  independent  of  the  outer  walls. 
These  outside  walls  have  practically  nothing  to  do  with  supporting 
the  house,  and  are  themselves  composed  of  a  framework  of  steel, 
with  the  interstices  filled  in  with  hollow  terra-cotta  tiles,  or  with 
what  is  called  "  staff  ,"  a  composition  consisting  of  gypsum  cement, 
clay,  and  hemp,  which  is  run  into  moulds  of  various  shapes,  and 
then  sun  dried.  It  is  said  to  be  lighter  than  wood,  fireproof,  and 
waterproof.  The  process  of  building  a  house  is  as  follows : — 
First  the  foundation  of  steel  and  concrete,  then  the  steel  frame  is 
built  up  to  the  top,  next  the  roof  is  put  on,  and  lastly  the  walls 
are  built,  commencing  at  the  top  and  finishing  as  you  come  down. 
Very  little  wood  is  used  unless  for  floor-boards,  and  these  are 
generally  replaced  by  tiles  or  mosaic  work,  resting  on  terra-cotta, 
fire  clay,  and  steel.  Houses  are  built  in  this  way  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  it  is  jokingly  asserted  that  the  upper  floors  are  let  off 
and  occupied  before  the  bottom  is  built.  There  seem  to  be  two 
great  reasons  for  building  such  tall  houses.  In  the  first  place,  the 
taxes  are  determined  by  the  size  of  the  ground  occupied,  whether 
the  building  be  a  palace  or  a  pig-stye ;  and  secondly,  the  value  of 
land  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  For  instance,  the  land  on  which  the 
Masonic  Temple  is  built  in  State  Street,  is  said  to  have  cost  12,000 
dollars,  i.e.,  £2,400,  per  foot  frontage.  These  very  tall  houses  are 
anything  but  pleasing  to  look  at,  making  one's  neck  show  symptoms 
of  cracking  ;  but  the  enormous  number  of  massive  buildings ;  the 
endless  variety  of  magnificent  churches  of  all  denominations  ;  the 
stately  grandeur  of  huge  blocks  of  granite  buildings  built  with  most 
exquisite  taste ;  the  absence  of  all  wooden  houses,  added  to  the  great 
width  of  the  roads  and  side-walks ;  the  magnificence  and  variety  of 
the  stores,  some  fixed  up  in  the  most  extraordinary  styles;  the 
jewellers',  glass  and  china  stores ;  the  luxurious  and  elegant 
restaurants  and  saloons ;  the  endless  variety  of  advertisements  in 
every  possible  and  impossible  place,  even  a  stack  of  bricks,  immed- 
iately it  is  deposited,  being  elaborately  painted  over  with  flaming 
and  gorgeous  pictorial  advertisements ;  the  enormous  multitudes 
of  people  one   meets,  only  excelled  by  London  itself,  and  with  this 
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difference  that  the  people  in  America  always  walk  faster  than  any 
other  people  I  have  seen ;  the  continuous  running  of  cable  cars  in 
every  direction,  sometimes  four  lines  running  in  one  street ;  the 
number  of  waggons,  cars,  and  carts,  loosely  harnessed  to  their  hard, 
wiry-looking  horses  or  strange-looking  mules;  all,  even  coal 
wraggons  and  heavy  vans,  going  at  a  smart  trot — these 
things  altogether  make  up  an  impressive  experience.  (Donkeys  one 
never  sees,  and  they  tell  you  that  you  can  only  find  them  in  the 
"  Zoo.")  Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  State  Street — the  principal 
street  in  Chicago — is  18  miles  along,  and  is  crossed  at  right  angles 
by  other  streets,  some  of  which  are  10  miles  long,  and  you  will  be 
able  to  imagine,  although  you  can  never  realise,  what  a  marvellous 
city  this  is  which  in  1835  only  covered  two  square  miles,  and  in  1893 
covers  an  area  of  182  miles,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
in  1871,  3-J-  square  miles  were  burnt  down,  destroying  17,450 
buildings  and  killing  200  people ;  while  in  1874,  60  acres  and  600 
houses  were  again  burnt  down. 

The  cable  cars  are  a  wonderful  institution  in  American  and 
Canadian  towns,  built  in  various  shapes,  but  generally  with  rows 
of  seats  open,  and  having  a  step  dow-n  to  the  road  on  either  side, 
and  capable  of  seating  about  30  people,  with  a  driver  in  front  and 
a  guard  behind.  They  run  along  a  tram  road,  while  midway 
between  the  metals  there  is  a  narrow  slot  which  widens  under  the 
road  into  a  tunnelled  space  about  18  inches  in  diameter ;  along 
this  runs  an  endless  steel  wire  cable,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  this  is  kept  continuously  running  by  powerful  steam  engines 
working  in  the  Power  House  somewhere  on  the  line  of  route. 
Each  car  had  attached  to  it  a  pair  of  long  tongs,  which  pass  down 
the  slot,  one  blade  on  either  side  of  the  cable.  A  turn  of  the 
screw  by  the  driver  causes  them  to  grip  the  cable,  and  the  car  is 
pulled  on,  or  he  unscrewrs  it  and  the  cable  runs  on  alone,  leaving  the 
car  standing  still. 

The  power  of  the  cable  is  enormous.  Once  in  Philadelphia  I 
saw  a  car  disabled  and  blocking  the  line ;  all  the  cars  behind  had 
to  wait  till  the  offending  car  was  lifted  off;  this  took  time,  and  a 
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long  procession  of  cars,  all  filled,  were  kept  waiting.  As  soon  as 
the  obstruction  was  removed  they  all  started  together,  and  I 
counted  76  cars  in  the  procession.  The  fare  charged  is  always  5 
cents  (2^.)  no  matter  what  the  distance.  Americans  never  walk 
more  than  u  two  blocks  "  without  getting  into  a  car,  but  in  some 
of  the  cars  in  Chicago  you  can  travel  11  miles  for  5  cents,  and 
even  then  you  can  get  a  transfer  to  any  cross  line  without  extra 
charge.  The  crowding  in  these  cars  is  sometimes  tremendous,  70 
or  80  people  often  travelling  somehow  in  a  car  which  will  seat  30, 
but  no  one  grumbles  unless  he  is  left  behind. 

I  visited  one  day  the  "Board  of  Trade,"  a  sort  of  Corn 
Exchange  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  such  a  pandemonium  1  never 
witnessed  before.  The  building  is  magnificent,  but  the  shrieking 
and  yelling  and  the  violent  gesticulations  of  the  dealers  beggars 
all  description.  Of  course  it  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  us.  It 
is  said  to  be  not  unfrequent  for  one  of  the  actors  to  lose  his  head 
from  excitement  and  become  a  raving  lunatic,  and  some  of  them 
seemed  little  else  already. 

Another  sight  of  Chicago  which  should  not  be  missed,  is  the 
illumination  of  the  Fountains  in  Lincoln  Park  by  coloured  electric 
lights.  This  takes  place  one  evening  every  week,  and  thousands 
ilock  to  witness  this  beautiful  display  on  each  occasion. 

An  example  of  engineering  skill  that  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
is  the  famous  tunnel  in  La  Salle  Street  Which  passes  under  the 
Chicago  river.  It  is  lined  throughout  with  white  glazed  tiles,  and 
brilliantly  lighted  by  electric  lights,  and  cable  cars  are  constantly 
running  through  it. 

Chicago  provides  about  three  large  fires  every  night.  I  wit- 
nessed two  of  them,  one  being  on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  the 
^firemen  worked  splendidly. 

Chicago  never  seems  to  go  to  bed,  and  the  streets  at  night  are  a 
blaze  of  electric  light  and  thronged  with  people.  I  asked  a  man 
^at  a  saloon  once  what  time  they  shut  up,  and  his  answer  was, 
u  Well,  I've  been  here  over  ten  years,  and  it's  never  been  closed 
:since  I've  been  here." 
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Much  has  been  said  about  the  exorbitant  hotel  charges  at 
Chicago  during  the  Fair,  and  no  doubt  this  was  true  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  not  afterwards  ;  and  I  can  only  say  that  at  the 
Plantation  Hotel,  where  I  put  up,  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
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Fair  ground,  I  had  a  capital  single  bedroom  on  the  ground  floor, 
was  comfortably  housed,  well-fed,  and  met  with  every  civility  and 
attention  for  2 \  dollars  or  10/6  a  day,  including  attendance. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

And  now  let  us  go  to  the  "  Fair."  Of  course  you  all  know  that 
this  was  intended  first  of  all  to  celebrate  the  400th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  ;  but  perhaps  you  do  not  know 
that  while  a  hundred  years  ago  the  population  of  America  was 
under  four  millions,  now  it  numbers  65  millions,  and  is  increasing 
at  the  rate  of  over  a  million  a  year. 

After  much  competition,  Jackson  Park,  Chicago,  was  chosen  as 
the  site  of  the  International  Exhibition.  The  actual  ground 
covered  by  the  Show  was  613  acres,  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
Bushey  Park,  and  four  times  the  space  covered  by  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  It  had  a  frontage  of  nearly  two  miles  on  Lake 
Michigan,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world. 

Before  the  site  was  selected  4,000,000  dollars,  and  afterwards 
another  5,000,000  dollars — i.e.,  nine  million  dollars — nearly  two 
million  pounds,  were  spent  in  laying  out  and  beautifying  these 
grounds,  forming  lawns,  flower-beds,  shrubberies,  &c,  while  over 
three  million  pounds  was  spent  upon  the  buildings — water  supply, 
drainage,  and  machinery.* 

The  main  buildings  of  the  Fair,  thirteen  in  number — are  the 
Administration,  Agricultural,  Arts,  Electricity,  Fishery,  Forestry, 
Horticultural,  Machinery,  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts,  Mines 
and  Mining,  Transportation,  U.S.  Government,  and  the  Women's. 
Many  of  these  have  one  or  two  annexes  or  galleries — some  of  great 
size  and  beauty,  and  there  are  numerous  smaller  buildings,  such,  as 
the  Anthropological,  Childrens,  Dairy,  Leather,  Music  Hall, 
Choral  Hall,  the  Service,  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  the  Convent  of 
La  Rabida,  &c.     Nineteen  foreign  nations  have  separate  buildings 

*  The  persistent  statements  made  as  to  the  enormous  losses  incurred  by 
promoters  of  the  Exhibition  give  interest  to  the  following  which  is  copied 
tfrom  the  Standard  of  February  22nd,  1894: — "Chicago,  February  21st. — 
The  final  report  from  the  Directors  of  the  World's  Fair  to  the  Stockholders 
was  issued  to-day.  It  shows  a  net  profit,  after  expenses  of  every  kind  have 
been  met,  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
;fif  ty-one  ^dollars. ' ' 
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of  their  own — not  for  exhibits,  but  for  national  purposes  and 
entertainment,  and  besides  these  over  fifty  of  the  different  States 
in  the  Union  have  their  own  State  Building.  Some  of  these,  like 
that  of  Illinois,  are  of  great  size  and  beauty,  and  have  cost  from 
£50,000  to  £100,000  to  build.  Others,  though  smaller,  are  equally 
lovely,  and  the  variety  of  design  is  surprising.  There  are  also  an 
endless  number  of  smaller  buildings  erected  by  public  companies- 
and  private  firms,  while  Refreshment  Buildings,  Pavilions  and 
Dining  Saloons  exist  capable  of  dining  about  GO, 000  people 
per  hour ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this  there  is  a  countless  multi- 
plicity of  buildings  for  the  gigantic  live  stock  exhibits,  and  for  the 
extraordinary  varieties  of  the  Midway  Plaisance,  of  which  I  shall 
have  more  to  speak  about  presently. 

Directly  you  enter  the  Fair  ground  you  notice  the  Elevated1 
Intramural  Electric  Eailway,  which  is  over  three  miles  long, 
and  has  ten  stations,  making  the  circuit  of  the  grounds  with 
constantly  running  trains.  It  is  most  convenient,  and  gives  one  a 
magnificent  bird's-eye  view  of  the  grounds  and  buildings. 

All  the  main  buildings  were  erected  from  plans  by  different 
architects,  and  anything  more  beautiful  than  the  architecture  and 
decoration  of  these  buildings  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  Some  of 
them  are  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length — with  massive 
pillars,  facades,  terraces,  colonnades,  and  groups  of  statuary  and 
sculpture.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  water  from  the  lake  has 
been  let  in  to  form  endless  lagoons  and  canals  which  encircle  a 
charmingly  picturesque  wooded  island,  and  which  are  navigated,  by 
gondolas  and  electric  launches,  and  crossed  by  pretty  bridges,  and 
studded  with  every  imaginable  form  of  fountain,  some  of  gigantic 
proportions  and  exquisite  design — the  most  noticeable  being  the 
celebrated  M'Monnies  or  Columbia  Fountain,  which  stands  at  one 
end  of  the  Grand  Lagoon  immediately  facing  the  Administration 
Building.  It  represents  Columbia  enthroned  on  a  triumphal  barge,. 
guided  by  Time,  heralded  by  Fame,  and  rowed  by  eight  standing 
figures  representing  on  the  one  side  the  Arts,  and  on  the  other 
Science,   Industry,    Agriculture,   and   Commerce.     The   barge   is 
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preceded  by  eight  men  as  outriders  mounted  on  sea-horses,  while  a 
column  50  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  stands  on  either  side, 
and  a  semicircle  of  dolphins  brings  up  the  rear.  The  largest  figure 
is  20  feet  in  height.  The  whole  is  modelled  in  plaster,  and 
cost  £10,000. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  lagoon  stands  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Republic.  This  figure  is  65  feet  high — the  head,  neck,  and  arms 
being  coloured  old  ivory,  while  the  drapery  is  bronze  or  gilt. 
Beyond  this  stands  the  Peristyle  or  Grecian  Colonnade,  500  feet 
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long  and  150  feet  high,  which  connects  the  Casino  with  the  Music 
Hall.  It  is  adorned  by  numberless  sculptured  figures,  while  the 
centre  is  occupied  by  an  immense  triumphal  arch,  surmounted  by  a 
glorious  group  of  statues  called  the  Columbus  Quadriga.  The 
lagoon  is  flanked  by  some  of  the  principal  buildings,  the  whole 
square  being  known  as  the  "  Court  of  Honor." 

Realize,  then,  if  you  can,  this  modern  Venice,  peopled  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  holiday  makers  in  every  variety  of  costume — 
European,  Asiatic,  and  African — and  you  have  a  picture  of  fairy- 
land which  no  words  of  mine  can  adequately  describe.     There  is 
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only  one  thing  that  can  add  to  its  beauty,  and  that  is  to  see  it  by 
night.  Every  building,  from  basement  to  pinnacle,  and  every  part 
of  the  grounds  and  bridges  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  electric 
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light,  and  all  accomplished  without  a  single  overhead  wire  being 
visible  in  the  Fair ;  then  get  into  a  gondola,  and  go  for  an  hour 
round  the  lagoons,  and  you  will  say  as  I  did — the  scene  is  perfect. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  you  anything  like  a  proper  description 
of  the  buildings,  but  I  must  tell  you  something  about  them. 

The  Administration  Building,  with  its  glorious  gilded  dome, 
attracts  your  attention  at  once.  It  consists  of  a  main  building 
octagonal  in  form,  and  rising  in  three  stages ;  the  first,  65  feet  in 
height,  has  a  grand  entrance  on  each  of  four  opposite  facades,  each 
of  the  other  four  sides  of  the  octagon  being  occupied  by  a  hand- 
some pavilion  84  feet  square,  the  piers  at  the  angles  being 
crowded  with  sculpture.  The  second  stage  is  a  Central  Rotunda 
surmounted  by  massive  columns  forming  an  open  colonnade  20 
feet  wide  and  40  feet  high,  on  which  rests  the  great  dome  30  feet 
high,  gorgeous  in  its  golden  beauty. 
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The  interior,  which  is  open,  200  feet  from  floor  to  dome,  is  very 
beautiful,  and  richly  ornamented  with  panels,  painted  terra  cotta, 
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and    statuary.       The    pavilions    are    full    of    offices — Committee 
Rooms,  Post  Office,  Bank,  and  Restaurant. 

The  Agricultural  Building,  with  its  gigantic  Corinthian  columns 
50  feet  high,  faces  the  grand  basin,  and  is  an  immense  square- 
looking  building  surmounted  by  a  huge  glass  dome,  having  a 
raised  pavilion  at  each  corner.  It  has  an  annex  nearly  as  big  as 
itself.  It  contains  principally  food  exhibits,  agricultural  machinery, 
and  a  life-sized  representation  of  a  model  agricultural  experiment 
station,  with  all  its  various  requirements  and  results  ;  also  the 
exhibits  of  the  numberless  manufactures  from  agricultural  products, 
besides  models  of  farms,  and  the  process  of  canning  and  preserving 
meats.  The  interior  is  beautifully  decorated  with  panels,  friezes, 
and  sculptures  of  agricultural  subjects. 
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The  Arts  Building  is  looked  upon  as  the  gem  of  the  show,  but 
has  a  most  difficult  shape  to  describe.  It  faces  one  of  the  lakes,  to 
which  it  slopes  down  with  terraces,  colonnades,  and  an  immense 
flight  of  steps.  It  forms  a  kind  of  oblong  square,  the  interior 
appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  cross — namely,  a  long  central  gallery 
or  transept,  crossed  in  the  middle  by  the  great  nave,  the  space 
between  the  arms  of  the  cross  being  divided  up  into  smaller  courts 
and  rooms,  and  the  centre  of  the  cross  being  formed  by  a  huge 
dome  open  from  the  floor,  125  feet,  this-  dome  being 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  winged  figure  of  Victory. 

The  building  is  fire-proof,  no  wood  whatever  being  used  in  its 
construction.  The  transept,  60  feet  high,  is  lighted  entirely  from 
above,  the  interior  walls  tinted  terra  cotta  and  buff.  It  con- 
tains some  splendid  architectural  models  of  famous  cathedrals  and 
other  buildings ;  and  the  figures  and  groups  in  marble  and  bronze, 
bas  reliefs,  paintings  in  oil  and  water  colours,  paintings  on  ivory, 
metal,  and  porcelain;  frescoes,  engravings,  etchings,  carvings — 
ancient  and  modern — cameos  and  intaglios,  are  superb ;  the  collec- 
tion of  English  oil  paintings,  specially  selected  from  all  the  best 
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masters,   far  surpassing  both  ill  number  and  beauty  all,  others. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  for  sale,  but  are  estimated  to  be  worth 
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£200,000.  The  French,  German,  Japanese,  and  Russian  paintings 
are  very  fine.  There  are  two  extensive  annexes  to  the  Arts 
Palace. 

The  Electricity  Building  covers  5J  acres;  the  external  walls  show 
a  succession  of  Corinthian  pillars,  40  feet  high,  with  massive 
porticos,  and  having  lofty  pavilions  at  each  corner  with  ornamental 
windows  and  balconies  and  pilastres  decorated  with  scagliola  and 
bronze.  It  contains  40,000  panes  of  glass.  The  interior  contains 
the  most  extraordinary  exhibition  I  have  ever  witnessed;  for  besides 
the  wonderful  historical  collection  of  all  the  early  efforts  of  elec- 
tricians, and  specimens  of  all  the  machinery  and  devices  used 
for  producing  light,  heat,  and  power,  for  street  cars,  railways,  boats 
and  elevators,  there  are  printing  presses,  chronographs,  phonographs, 
heating  apparatus,  toys,  electro-typing,  electro-plating,  gilding, 
nickelling,  signalling  machinery,  and  the  apparatus  for  inflicting 
capital  punishment  and  for  endless  other  purposes.  Besides  this, 
special  demonstrations   of  spectacular  effects  are  constantly  being 
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made  day  and  night.  The  building  is  always  crowded,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  the  extreme,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lights  of 
all  sizes  and  colours — the  flash  lights — the  transmutation  of 
colours  and  effects  being  gorgeous  yet  awful  in  their  grandeur.  With 
us  electricity  seems  almost  an  unknown  power ;  but  in  America,  and 


ELECTRICITY  BUILDING. 


specially  in  Chicago,  it  is  used  everywhere  and  for  everything  in  the 
shape  of  light  and  power,  and  of  course  all  this  is  heightened  a 
thousand-fold  at  the  Fair.  Again  I  say,  the  Electricity  Building 
is  marvellous  in  the  extreme. 

The  Fisheries  Building,  near  the  Wooded  Island  on  the  lagoon, 
is  very  extensive  and  is  in  three  parts — a  quadrangular  centre  with 
circular  buildings  at  either  end — all  three  buildings  being  sur- 
mounted by  a  circular  storey  with  a  conical  roof ;  columns,  turrets r 
and  pavilions  are  everywhere.  In  the  interior,  everything  from 
coral  and  anemone  to  the  shark  and  monstrous  devil-fish,  is  shown. 
The  live  fish  exhibit  is  very  extensive,  and  the  lichen  and  moss- 
covered  rocks  are  very  beautiful ;  there  are  also  models  of  all 
stages  of  the  sealing  industry,  and  there  is  also  in  connection  with- 
it  a  capital  fish  restaurant. 
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FISHERIES  BUILDING. 


The  Forestry  Building  is  completely  rustic  in  its  architecture.  It 
is  a  square  building,  528  feet  every  way,  having  on  each  side  a  wide 
verandah  supported  by  huge  tree  trunks,  20  inches  in  diameter,  in 
their  natural  state  with  the  bark  on.  The  walls  of  the  building 
are  formed  of  massive  slabs  of  timber,  with  rustic  windows,  and  the 
roof  is  thatched  with  bark.  It  contains  a  wondrous  collection  of 
woods  in  the  rough,  and  cut  and  polished,  and  everything  in  the 
vegetable  kind  used  for  manufactures — gums,  resins,  pulps,  gourds, 
and  willow  ware  in  every  conceivable  shape. 

The  Horticultural  Building  is  simply  a  palace  of  splendour, 
which  makes  one  wish  for  time  to  enjoy  its  exquisite  loveliness. 
Under  the  lofty  dome  is  a  towering  mountain  shrubbery  with  palms 
and  ferns  of  grand  proportions,  traversed  by  miniature  moun- 
tain streams,  showing  rocky  precipices,  &c,  while  underneath 
the  mountain  is  a  crystal  cave  and  a  huge  mushroom  bed.  Mag- 
nificent foliage  and  flowers  are  everywhere ;  I  never  saw  such  a 
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gorgeous  show  of   flowers  as  exist  here   in  the  beds  outside  the 
building,  or  on  the  roof  garden  on  the  top  of  the  building. 


HORTICULTURAL   BUILDING. 


In  the  Pomological  Section,  the  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grapes, 
tomatos,  guava,  citrons,  and  groves  of  oranges  from  California  and 
Florida,  containing  some  hundreds  of  growing  trees  covered  with 
bright  ripe  oranges,  makes  one  long  for  a  "  tasting  order,"  while 
the  apples,  pears,  and  quinces  are  endless  in  their  variety  and 
beauty.  There  is  also  an  extensive  display  of  vegetables,  canned 
goods,  and  appliances.  The  wine  exhibit  is  also  most  extensive  and 
most  elegantly  displayed — one  lovely  fountain  throwing  jets  and 
sprays  of  natural  rich,  red  wine.  The  Wooded  Island  forms  part 
of  this  exhibit  and  lends  its  beauty  to  the  landscape.  It  contains 
a  Japanese  village,  and  an  extensive  variety  of  pretty  winding  paths 
and  summer  houses. 

The  Machinery  Hall,  with  its  several  annexes  and  power  house, 
covers  about  20  acres,  and  is  a  massive  yet  highly  ornamental 
building,  covered  with  pinnacles  and  pavilions,  while  inside  every 
known  machine  is  at  work.  Looms,  sawing  machines,  mills,  wood 
carving,  moulding,  tool  making,  paper  boxes,  nail  making,  pulp 
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making,  printing — everything  even  to  a  machine  in  which  a  bar  of 
steel  goes  in  at  one  end,  and  comes  out  a  broad  wire  network  at  the 
other — all  are  shown  in  maddening  noise. 


THE   MACHINERY    HALL. 


The  Manufactures   and   Liberal  Arts  Building    is   the  largest 

It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 


nilding   on  the  Fair  ground 


MANUFACTURES  AND   LIBERAL  ARTS   BUILDING. 
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and  about  800  feet  wide,  and  gives  44  acres  of  floor  space.  It  is 
all  covered  by  one  gigantic  span  roof,  which  rises  202  feet  clear 
from  the  floor  in  the  centre.  It  has  one  gallery,  50  feet  wide,  all 
round  it,  and  projecting  from  this  86  smaller  galleries.  Externally 
it  is  of  Corinthian  architecture,  with  numberless  columns  and  most 
elaborate  ornamentation.  It  is  of  imitation  marble.  It  contains 
everything  in  the  way  of  manufactured  articles  for  use  or  ornament ; 
but  the  whole  arrangement  of  exhibits  is  so  perfectly  carried  out 
that  the  effect  is  most  charming,  the  grouping  is  beyond  all  praise. 
There  is  nothing  of  bazaar  or  stalls   look  about  it ;    but  unique 


MINING   BUILDING. 


though  harmonious  groups  are  formed,  and  you  are  able  to  see 
things  from  every  point  of  view  in  a  way  that  is  novel  as  well  as 
imposing.  Pavilions,  too,  are  formed  by  most  of  the  great  nations ; 
the  English  pavilion  being  a  reproduction  of  Lord  Salisbury's 
dining-room  at  Hatfield,  with  its  gallery,  its  panelled  ceiling, 
tapestries,  armour,  oil  paintings,  and  black  and  white  marble  floor. 
It  would  be  hopeless  to  enter  upon  details  of  what  this  enormous 
building  contains ;  for  besides  everything  comprised  under  the  name 
of   manufactures,  the   Liberal   Arts,    and  Education   in    all    its 
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branches  are  extensively  represented — in  fact,  the  exhibition  in  this 
one  building  is  worth  going  the  whole  distance  to  see,  but  "  ar& 
longa,  vita  brevis," 

The  Mining  Building  is  grand  and  massive,  and  in  its  interior 
contains  all  that  has  to  do  with  diamonds,  opals,  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones ;  together  with  the  precious  metals  and  iron,  copper, 
lead,  coal,  granite,  marble,  and  other  building  stones;  salt, 
petroleum,  &c. ;  and  with  these  latter  to  form  the  sombre  background 
of  the  picture,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  lovely 
than  the  collection  of  ores  and  precious  stones  and  metals  that 
are  here  exhibited. 


TKANfcPOllTATION   BUILDING. 


The  Transportation  Building  is  a  massive  square,  nearly  a 
thousand  feet  long,  surmounted  by  a  cupola  165  feet  high, 
with  eight  elevators  provided  for  the  public  benefit,  the  view  from 
the  top  being  very  fine.  The  striking  feature  of  beauty  is  the 
grand  entrance — consisting  of  a  series  of  receding  arches,  richly 
carved  and  entirely  overlaid  with  gold  leaf.     This,  the  "  Golden 
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Gate,"  attracts  a  large  amount  of  attention  and  admiration. 
Inside  everything  to  do  with  locomotion — whether  by  rail,  road ;  or 
water — has  a  home.  Locomotives  and  cars  f roni  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  dates ;  Pullman  cars ;  every  detail  connected  with  the  working 
of  railways;  carriages,  road  cars,  ambulance  cars,  bicycles,  pneumatic 
machines,  saddlery,  models  of  ships,  amongst  others  one  of  the  ill- 
fated  Victoria,  sections  of  Atlantic  liners,  &c.     This  building,  with 


its    several 
collection. 


annexes,    forms   a    most 


interesting 


and    instructive 


GOVERNMENT  EUILDING. 


The  United  States  Government  Building,  having  a  huge  central 
dome,  contains  the  exhibits  of  the  Post  Office,  Treasury,  and  War 
Departments ;  an  army  hospital,  signal  station,  naval  exhibit ; 
also  a  marvellous  collection  of  priceless  documents,  including  the 
original  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  series  of  anthropological 
models  of  the  several  races  in  groups  surmounted  by  their 
families,  and  all  the  implements  for  the  household,  or  for  war, 
or  religious  ceremonies.  A  very  complete  National  Museum  of 
^Zoology  is  also  added. 

The  Women's  Building,  which  is  very  handsome,   and  had  a 
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woman  for  its  architect,  contains  exhibits  of  works  of  Art,  Science, 
and  Manufacture  executed  by  women,  and  shows  in  how  many 
things  they  can  successfully  compete  with  the  sterner  sex.  Amongst 
other  things  there  are  some  splendid  specimens  of  iron  work  wrought 
at  the  anvil  by  a  young  lady  of  California.  Our  Queen  and 
several  members  of  the  Royal  Family  have  many  exhibits  in  this 


women's  building. 

building.  It  would  be  impossible,  however  casually,  to  give  any 
description  of  the  Special  Buildings  of  foreign  nations,  many  of 
which  are  very  magnificent,  every  one  possessing  special  features 
of  interest.  Some  contain  a  large  number  of  exhibits,  others  are 
simply  a  house  of  welcome.  All  richly  repay  a  careful  inspection. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  various  State  Buildings,  all  of 
which  I  visited.  The  Illinois,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  and 
Iowa  are  specially  noticeable,  the  four  latter  producing  some 
marvellous  effects  by  covering  the  massive  pillars  and  arches  with 
fluted  glass  filled  with  rich  coloured  seeds  in  every  variety  of  shade, 
and  working  up  designs  of  lovely  grasses  in  a  most  charming 
manner — the  rich  deep  colour  of  the  seeds  being  very  striking.  The 
Utah   State   Building   is    very   much   visited   and  admired,    and 
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deservedly    so.       The    specimens    of    crops,    together    with    the 
photographs  of  the  Crop  of  Babies,  are  well  worth  observing. 

Of  other  buildings  the  Anthropological  is  very  extensive,  giving 
specimens  and  model  groups  of  all  known  races  and  habitations 
from  prehistoric  down  to  later  times,  while  examples  of  American 
Indians  are  here  living  as  they  lived  before  being  driven  out  by 
the  wrhite  man.  A  model  of  the  convent  of  La  Rabida,  where 
Columbus  sought  refuge,  also  models  of  the  Ancient  Cliff  Dwellings, 
and  an  Esquimaux  village,  form  part  of  this  exhibit.  There  is 
also,  a  model  of  U.S.  turret  ship  " Illinois"  just  standing  within 
Lake  Michigan.  It  is  a  perfect  model  of  a  battle-ship  ;  in  fact,  you 
take  it  to  be  one,  but  it  is  in  reality  built  on  the  shore  in  bricks  and 
cement.  The  Choral  Hall  is  a  grand  building — the  stage  having 
accommodation  for  a  choir  of  2,500  voices,  and  the  auditorum  seating 
6,500.  The  Children's  Building  is  replete  wTith  everything  to 
instruct  and  amuse  children,  including  an  open-air  playground  on 
the  roof.  Children  may  be  left  here  by  the  hour  or  day  in  charge 
of  careful  nurses.  The  arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
injured  at  the  Fair  were  very  complete,  and  worked  splendidly. 
On  enquiring  into  them  I  was  most  kindly  welcomed,  and  received 
every  attention  from  my  brother  medicos  in  the  U.S.  army,  and 
also  from  Dr.  Gentles,  Superintendent  of  the  Ambulance  Service 
at  the  Fair.  Hospital  accommodation  existed,  with  33  beds,  besides 
ample  out-patients'  departments,  with  doctors  always  in  attendance, 
and  a  picked  staff  of  nurses,  and  these  were  often  fully  employed. 
From  an  interesting  account,  since  published  by  Dr.  Gentles,  we 
learn  that  during  the  five  months  of  the  Exhibition  over  9,000 
cases  were  attended  to.  The  ambulance  waggons,  which  could  be 
telephoned  for  from  any  part  of  the  grounds,  were  very  frequently 
in  requisition,  2,471  calls  having  been  announced,  while  the  follow- 
ing flattering  recognition  of  the  excellence  of  English  ambulance 
work  is  given.  "  As  the  American  waggons  are  very  heavy  and 
cumbersome,  and  require  a  pair  of  horses,  I  went  to  Sir  Henry 
Wood,  Secretary  of  the  British  Commission,  and  the  result  of  the 
interview  was  that  the  St.   John's  Ambulance  Association  was 
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asked  to  send  a  waggon  to  the  Exhibition.  When  the  waggon 
arrived  it  excited  considerable  comment,  for  it  was,  I  believe,  the 
only  vehicle  for  the  purpose  running  on  rubber  tyres  in  America. 
I  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Chicago  to  serve  as 
a  model  for  the  American  builders.  Between  July  18th  and 
September  30th  this  waggon  has  answered  609  calls." 

Though  my  description  is  prolonged  I  have  not  touched  upon 
a  thousandth  part  of  what  is  to  be  seen  ;  but  the  task  is  hopeless, 
and  when  I  tell  you  that  it  has  been  seriously  computed  that 
to  see  everything,  devoting  only  two  minutes  to  each  exhibit, 
would  take  over  47  years  to  get  through,  you  will  realize 
that  to  describe  everything — even  to  see  everything — is  impossible  ; 
so  I  will  give  it  up  and  enter  the  "  Midway." 


THE  MIDWAY  PLAISANCE. 

Imagine  for  yourself  a  broad  walk  about  three  times  the 
width  of  Regent  Street  in  London,  and  about  a  mile  long,  and 
having  on  either  side,  as  closely  packed  as  possible,  every  possible 
form  and  variety  of  show  and  amusement  from  every  part  of  the 
world : — Algerian  and  Tunisian  bazaars  and  performances,  Indian 
village,  Austrian  village,  captive  Balloon,  Chinese  village  with 
Joss  house,  Theatre  and  Tea  house,  Dahomeyan  village,  Dutch 
Settlement,  two  Irish  villages,  French  cafe,  old  Vienna,  Hagen- 
bach's  menagerie  with  performing  wild  beasts,  ice  railway, 
Indian  bazaar,  Japanese  bazaar,  Lapland  village,  Libby  glass 
show,  Moorish  palace,  Morocco  exhibit,  Natatorium,  Panorama 
of  Alps  and  of  Kilauea  volcano,  Persian  theatre,  Street  in  Cairo, 
Beauty  show,  South  Sea  Island  village,  German  village, 
Javanese  exhibition,  Skating  rink,  Turkish  theatre,  Buffalo 
Bill's  Wild  West,  French  theatre ;  every  kind  of  Show, 
Casino,  and  music-hall,  with  cafes,  beer  gardens,  restaurants,  wine 
vaults ;  with  bands,  trumpets,  horns,  and  steam  organs ;  showmen 
shouting,  bells  ringing,  guns  firing,  steam  whistles,  and  every  con- 
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ceivable  thing  that  can  add  to  the  din  and  excitement  of  an  old- 
fashioned  fair  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  while  last,  but  not  least,  in  the 
middle  stands  the  gigantic  Ferris  Wheel,  which  everybody  patron- 


FERRIS  WHEEL. 


ised.  It  is  in  form  a  huge  steel  wheel,  250  feet  in  diameter,  having 
36  cars  round  it,  each  car  weighing  7  tons,  and  capable  of 
seating  about  30  people.  This  revolves  round  a  single  steel  axle, 
4  feet  thick,  and  is  worked  by  steam.  The  movement  is  not 
unpleasant,  and  the  view  when  your  car  reaches  the  top  is  superb. 
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I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  various  shows ;  of  course,  you 
had  to  pay  extra  for  each  of  these,  and  to  go  through  them  all, 
although  only  costing  from  ten  cents  to  25  cents  each — would  cost 
you  over  £20  ;  but  all  seemed  doing  a  roaring  trade,  especially  of 
an  evening,  and  the  most  questionable  shows,  of  which  there  were 
not  a  few,  were  always  visited  by  the  ladies,  doubtless  for  the 
protection  of  their  gentlemen  friends ;  while  the  Street  of  Cairo, 
with  its  wedding  procession,  dancing  girls — performing  the 
•"  ventral"  and  other  dances — its  theatres,  cafes,  &c,  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  crowded  of  all. 

" Buffalo  Bill's"  was  about  three  times  the  size  of  the  show 
which  appeared  in  London,  and  was  also  always  crowded. 

Days  were  set  apart  by  the  Committee  for  special  fetes,  when 
various  peoples,  nations,  societies,  and  orders  marched  in  procession 
in  uniform  and  regalia,  with  flags,  banners,  and  curious  emblems. 
I  was  present  on  the  Imperial  Ottoman  day,  and  a  most  weird  and 
picturesque  procession  with  camels,  elephants,  palanquins,  and 
hundreds  of  men  mounted  and  on  foot  in  every  conceivable  variety 
of  Oriental  splendour  of  dress,  filed  along  with  bands  and  banners, 
eventually  proceeding  to  the  Turkish  Government  Buildings,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Commissioner  and  went  through  some 
startling  manoeuvres. 

In  addition  to  the  nightly  displays  of  flash  lights,  twice  a  week 
•there  were  fire- work  displays  on  Lake  Michigan ;  and  after  these 
were  over,  the  sight  as  you  walked  home  through  the  Midway 
Plaisance  was  a  sight  to  be  long  remembered. 

I  cannot  close  this  part  without  speaking  of  the  excellent  work 
'done  by  the  Columbian  Guard — the  special  police  and  attendants 
at  the  Fair  ;  they  were  always  to  be  found  whenever  you  wanted 
them,  and  their  intelligent  civility  and  helpfulness  was  beyond  all 
praise,  and  I  never  saw  any  tips  given  or  expected. 

THE  UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  ARMOUR'S  WORKS. 

An  expedition  made  before  leaving  Chicago  I  must  not  omit  to 
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describe — it  was  a  visit  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  Armour's 
Works.  On  arriving  at  the  Yards,  the  land,  so  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  seemed  to  be  one  living  mass  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  400 
acres  of  ground  is  covered  with  pens,  and  25,000  head  of  cattle,, 
14,000  sheep,  and  150,000  pigs  can  be  accommodated  at  one  time*. 


UNION   STOCK  YARDS,    NEAR   FORTIETH   AND   HALSTED    STREETS. 


The  Yards  contain  20  miles  of  streets  and  50  miles  of  feeding 
troughs,  and  from  18,000  to  25,000  men  are  employed  upon  them. 
There  are  many  other  large  firms,  but  Armour's  is  the  chief,  and 
I  was  most  courteously  shown  all  through  these  Works. 

The  process  of  converting  pigs  into  sausages  is  as  follows  : — The 
pigs  are  first  driven  into  a  covered  pen,  a  small  boy  catches  them 
one  by  one,  and  slips  a  loop  of  chain  round  one  hind  leg  ;  a  turn 
of  a  lever  lifts  them  off  the  ground,  and  thus  suspended  they  run 
along  on  a  wheel  on  a  sloping  rod,  past  a  man  who  stands  about 
6  feet  away  from  the  boy.  As  each  pig  passes  the  man  he  cuts  its 
throat ;  a  few  feet  further  on  the  carcase  is  soused  and  turned  over 
and  over  again  in  a  tank  of  boiling  water,  then  it  is  hooked  out  on 
to  a  travelling  board,  and  passing  along  through  some  revolving 
blades  is  clean-shaved  except  about  the  legs.    As  it  travels  on,  two 
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men  on  either  side  finish  the  cleaning-off — one  attending  to  each 
leg — then  the  carcase  is  hooked  up  by  the  hind  legs  again,  and 
passing  along  the  rollers,  one  man  rips  it  up,  while  another  cleans 
out  all  the  entrails,  which  other  men  at  once  set  to  work  upon,  to 
prepare  and  clean,  the  gut  being  at  once  cleaned  ready  for  use. 
The  carcase  travels  along  the  rod,  is  cut  into  sides,  and  is  then 
taken  into  the  cold  storage  room,  or  into  railway  refrigerating 
cars,  the  cutting-up  into  joints,  tinning,  cooking  or  making  into 
sausages  subsequently  taking  place.  The  process  of  killing  cattle 
is  much  the  same,  but  the  beast  is  first  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the 
head  with  a  sledge  hammer,  then  is  hauled  up  by  the  leg,  slides 
along  the  rod,  past  the  man  who  cuts  its  throat,  and  omitting  the 
hot  bath  and  the  shaving  process,  is  disembowelled,  skinned,  cut 
into  sides,  and  travels  into  the  cold  storage  as  before,  where  it 
remains  for  40  to  80  hours ;  the  same  with  sheep,  omitting  the 
sledge  hammer.  The  whole  process  is  so  rapid,  it  passes  through 
so  many  hands,  and  so  much  machinery  is  used  to  save  time  and 
labour,  that  the  whole  proceeding  seems  but  the  work  of  a  few 
minutes.  It  is  stated  that  16  hogs  can  be  killed  in  a  minute,  and 
when  I  tell  you  that  sometimes  as  many  as  5,000  beasts,  besides  an 
endless  number  of  sheep  and  pigs,  are  slaughtered  in  a  day  at 
Armour's  works  alone,  you  can  imagine  the  rapidity  of  the  work. 
The  blood,  of  which  there  is  of  course  an  immense  quantity,  is  all 
drained  into  receptacles  below,  where  it  is  dried,  pulverised,  and 
sold  for  fertilizing  purposes. 

The  various  processes  of  pickling  and  smoking  hams,  bacon, 
tongues,  &c,  of  melting  and  purifying  lard,  of  cooking  and  tin- 
ning meats  and  of  preparing  various  meat  extracts  and  soups  is 
most  interesting,  and  one  is  much  impressed  with  the  care  and 
cleanliness  with  which  everything  is  prepared. 

But  we  must  now  leave  Chicago  on  our  return  journey ;  not  that 
we  have  seen  all  or  that  we  have  described  half  we  have  seen,  but 
other  sights  are  now  attracting  us. 
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CHICAGO  TO  PITTSBURG. 

I  returned  by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  by  far  the- 
most  picturesque  route,  and  without  exception  the  finest,  best  kept, 
and  altogether  the  grandest  railroad  I  have  ever  travelled  upon. 
I  left  my  party  at  Chicago  one  afternoon  at  3.30,  and  after 
travelling  all  night  in  a  Pullman  arrived  comfortably  about  8 
o'clock  next  morning  at  Pittsburg,  289  miles,  where  my  son  met 
me  on  the  platform,  remaining  with  me  until  I  left  America.  My 
journey  to  Pittsburg,  however,  was  not  uneventful.  At  5  o'clock 
dinner  was  to  be  ready  in  the  dining  car;  but  twenty  minutes 
before  this  the  train  suddenly  pulled  up — not  at  a  depot.  We 
all  quickly  got  out,  and  found  all  the  darkie  stewards  dancing 
round  the  dining  car  in  a  violent  state  of  excitement,  and  then 
discovered  that  the  axle  bar  of  the  central  pair  of  wheels  of  the 
dining  car  had  snapped  in  the  middle,  both  wheels  having  left 
the  rails,  tearing  up  the  track  and  throwing  the  ballast  in  all 
directions.  Fortunately  this  car  was  at  the  end  of  the  train ;  had 
it  been  in  front,  as  it  generally  is,  it  would  have  thrown  all  the 
train  off  the  line.  We  detached  the  car,  sent  a  signalman  to 
warn  the  next  train,  then  waited  till  it  slowly  drew  up;  and  after 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  delay,  having  telegraphed  for 
a  wreck  train,  we  went  on,  leaving  the  dining  car  and  "our 
dinner"  on  the  track,  to  Fort  Wayne,  which  we  reached, 
at  8.30,  and  found  there  a  capital  hot  dinner,  which  had 
been  telegraphed  for,  waiting  for  us  at  the  restaurant.  I  can 
assure  you  we  did  full  justice  to  it,  and  then  at  the  cry  of  "  ail- 
aboard  "  we  got  in,  and  soon  settled  down  to  our  sleeping  berths, 
only  leaving  them  in  time  to  dress  and  have  a  good  wash  before 
we  arrived  at  Pittsburg.  The  cars  on  American  railroads  are 
built  on  a  different  principle  to  ours,  the  under  carriage  being  a 
sort  of  truck  built  separately  from  the  car,  and  attached 
to  it  only  by  a  central  king  bolt,  and  by  safety  chains  which 
prevent  the  car  rotating  on  the  under  carriage  more  than  is  safe ; 
thus  the  sets  of  wheels  move  independently,  like  a  four-wheel  carriage 
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with  us.  While,  therefore,  on  a  sharp  curve  the  wheels  always 
follow  the  rails  the  ends  of  the  car  often  project  some  distance 
beyond  the  metals.  Pittsburg  is  a  sort  of  American  Sheffield, 
a  huge  dirty,  smoky  city,  full  of  ironworks  and  manufactories  ; 
with  rough,  uneven,  and  up  and  down-hill  roads,  but  having  also 
some  splendid  buildings  in  it,  the  Court  House,  being  an 
enormous  granite  edifice  with  a  lofty  tower,  from  the  top  of 
which  the  view  is  very  grand,  though  decidedly  smoky.  At  the 
end  of  the  city  is  a  bridge  where,  at  "  the  joining  of  the  rivers," 
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the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers  join  to  form  the  Ohio 
river ;  then  on  either  side  rise  the-  Alleghany  and  Dusquanne 
heights,  about  300  or  400  feet  high,  which  you  ascend  by  a  steam 
elevator  in  queer-looking  cars,  and  find  beautiful  suburban- 
looking  houses  which  tell  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  In  the  city, 
too,  I  first  saw  the  natural  gas  blazing  away  in  the  streets — of 
course  this  is  close  to  the  oil  country,  and  this  gas  is  found 
in  the  oil  wells,  and  is  pumped  through  pipes  a  distance  of  30 
or  40  miles,  and  used  most  extravagantly  in  lighting  the  streets, 
and  also  as  a  heating  power  in  some  of  the  manufactories.  In 
fact,  they  are  so  wasteful  with  it  that  they  do  not  trouble  to  put 
the  lamps  out  by  day;  as,  however,  it  is  getting  exhausted  in 
some  places  people  are  beginning  to  be  a  little  more  careful. 
I  went  seven  miles  by  rail  from  Pittsburg  to  Homestead  and  the 
far-famed   Carnegie   Steel   Works,  where  the   serious  riots  took 
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place  a  few  years  ago.  We  were  most  courteously  shown  all  over 
them  by  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  a  grand  sight  it  was.  The 
enormous  furnaces,  and  huge  cauldrons  of  molten  metal  which 
were  moved  about  by  machinery  worked  by  one  man,  tilted  over, 
poured  into  moulds,  moulds  lifted  up,  and  the  mass  of  metal 
forced  out  on  to  a  trolly  which  ran  it  on  to  a  traveller, 
which  passed  it  between  heavy  rollers;  then  boiling  steam 
was  forced  on  it,  huge  flames  of  natural  gas  heated  it  again, 
and  then  back  through  the  rollers,  until  after  twisting,  turning, 
rolling,  chilling  and  heating,  the  massive  chilled  steel  plates 
for  armour-clads  were  formed  in  various  shapes  and  thick- 
nesses ;  these  then  had  to  be  bent,  holes  drilled  in  them, 
then  they  were  planed,  polished  and  fitted  in  various  ways.  I 
could  spend  a  long  time  in  describing  all  I  saw  there,  but  what 
struck  me  most  was  the  marvellous  perfection  of  the  labour-saving 
machinery  which  enabled  often  one  man  to  move  about  perhaps 
100  tons  of  steel  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  plank  of  wood. 

On  the  following  day,  after  breakfast,  it  being  Sunday  morning, 
we  walked  to  the  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  Pittsburg,  a  large 
though  not  very  beautiful  building,  but  capable  of  holding  a 
large  congregation,  and  a  great  centre  of  church  work.  The 
attendants  were  very  civil,  and  showed  us  all  over  the  building 
before  the  service  began.  After  this  was  over  I  went  up  the  east 
incline  400  feet  to  the  Alleghany  ridge,  where  there  is  a  very 
pretty  suburb,  and  some  capital  houses,  with  a  public  park  and  the 
reservoir.  Having  taken  the  car  back  to  the  town  we  had  dinner, 
and  then  went  by  rail  to  Brownsville,  a  picturesque  village  30 
miles  up  the  Monongahela  river.  The  line  seems  lately  formed, 
and  took  us  through  some  very  pretty  cuttings,  and  through  woods 
and  dales  where  coal  working  is  evidently  going  on.  About  the 
town  of  Brownsville  we  saw  a  great  many  darkies  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  and  while  sitting  about  lazily  for  most  part  of  the 
afternoon  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  river,  I  was  much 
amused  chatting  with  the  darkies  and  other  natives,  who  all 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  yarn.      One  regular  Yank  came  up  to  me, 
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and  holding  and  examining  a  little  cross  I  was  wearing  on  my 
watch  chain,  addressed  me  with  :  "  Say,  pap,  do  you  belong  to  the 
Salvation  Army?  'cos  we  don't  have  them  much  here.  No  offence, 
I  hope." 

While  waiting  at  the  depot  I  was  much  struck  by  one 
benevolent  old  darkie  who,  seeing  a  little  girl  go  to  the  ticket  office, 
and  then  go  and  sit  down,  walked  up  to  her  with,  "  Why  you  no 
get  ticket?"  to  which  she  replied— "Aint  got  'nuff  money." 
After  asking  where  she  was  going,  and  finding  how  much  she 
wanted,  he  quietly  handed  her  the  money  with,  "  Now  go  and  get 
ticket  quick,  or  wont  go  at  all."  I  am  convinced  they  were 
perfect  strangers  to  each  other.  After  a  time  we  got  on  board 
a  steamer  which  took  us  back  to  Pittsburg.  We  had  a  capital 
table  d'hote  dinner  on  board  the  boat,  and  then  sat  on  deck,  the 
scenery  through  which  Ave  passed  being  extremely  pretty.  It  was 
quite  dark,  however,  before  we  got  back,  and  it  was  a  curious 
sight  to  watch  the  powerful  electric  search-light  turned  on  from 
our  steamer  to  each  pier  and  landing  place  that  we  stopped  at. 
It  beautifully  lighted  up  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  steamer 
was  propelled  in  a  curious  way,  one  huge  paddle  wheel 
occupying  the  whole  stern  of  the  vessel.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  protect  the  paddles  from  the  timber  and  trees  constantly 
floating  about  in  the  river.  We  arrived  at  Pittsburg  at  9.30, 
and  after  having  some  u illegal  whisky" — the  sale  of  all 
stimulants  being  prohibited  on  Sunday  by  order  of  the  governor — 
we  went  to  bed. 


NIAGARA   FALLS. 

From  Pittsburg  I  went  one  night  in  a  Pullman  car  to  Niagara 
Falls,  about  350  miles.  After  spending  an  hour  en  route  at 
Buffalo,  a  strange-looking  town,  I  arrived  at  the  Falls  depot  about 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  After  a  good  square  breakfast  I  set  out 
on  foot — everybody  I  met  was  a  guide,  and  wanted  to  show  me 
round  ;  while  cabs,  'busses,  and  traps  of  every  description  besieged 
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me  ;  but  I  only  chaffed  them  and  walked  on  alone.  The  town  is- 
made  up  of  bazaars,  hotels,  saloons,  and  certainly  the  variety 
of  articles  for  sale  are  enough  to  coax  out  your  bottom  dollar.  Of 
course  things  are  not  cheap,  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  money  in 
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your  pocket.  I  walked  through  the  town  to  the  park,  where  I  got 
my  first  view — a  very  distant  one — of  the  Falls ;  people  are  often 
disappointed  here  because  the  distance  being  great  they  do  not 
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realise  the  extent ;  but  nearer  approach  alters  all  that.  I  walked 
alongside  of  the  Niagara  river  (below  the  falls)  away  down  to  the- 
whirlpool  rapids  where  poor  Captain  Webb  was  last  seen,  and 


this  was  grand  in  the  extreme.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  falling  all 
the  while,  and  the  river  as  it  rushes  on  dashes  first  against  one 
rock  then  another  till  the  foam  splashes  50  feet  high  above  the 
stream,  which  is  kept  in  by  a  high  bank  of  rock  on  either  side. 
How  anything,   let  alone   anybody,   could  hope  to    live    or   hold 
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together  through  this  I  cannot  understand.  After  watching  this 
in  wonder  for  some  time  I  walked  across  the  Suspension 
Bridge  to  the  Canadian  side,  and  after  inspection  by  the  Customs 
House  officer,  I  got  into  a  car  on  the  electric  railway  which  takes 
you  all  along  the  Canadian  side  of  the  river,  past  the  Clifton 
Suspension  Bridge  to  the  hotel  near  the  head  of  the  Horse  Shoe 
Fall,  and  from  this  point  the  view  is  grand  in  the  extreme. 
^Nearest  to  you  is  the  Horse  Shoe  Fall,  then  comes  a  jutting  mass 
of  rock,  and  then  the  American  Fall ;  there  is  an  elevator  which 
takes  you  down  to  the  foot  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Fall,  and  having 
obtained  a  ticket,  paid  half  a  dollar,  which  included  the  use  of 
a  suit  of  overalls,  and  having  put  these  on  over  my  clothes,  I  went 
down  the  elevator,  then  along  some  rough  pathways  and  steps 
through  the  rocks,  and  found  a  tunnel  which  had  been  hollowed 
out  into  the  rock  behind  the  Falls.  The  view  is  very  fine,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  waters  tremendous ;  and  after  exploring  all  round, 
and,  in  spite  of  rubber  shoes,  having  got  wet  through  up  to  the 
knees,  I  came  up  again ;  and  having  divested  myself  of  my  overalls, 
and  taken  a  stroll  round  the  bazaar,  I  again  got  into  an  electric 
car  and  went  a  mile  or  two  through  the  Victoria  Park  by  the  side 
of  the  Niagara  river  above  the  Falls.  This  park  is  very  prettily 
laid  out  with  winding  paths  through  the  woods,  and  plenty  of 
rustic  bridges  over  the  many  streamlets  and  cascades,  giving 
magnificent  views  of  the  rushing  and  rocky  river,  and  the  land 
on  the  other  side.  At  length  we  arrived  at  the  terminus,  and 
having  heard  that  the  Burning  Well  was  within  two  miles'  walk  I 
trudged  off,  leaving  my  bag  in  charge  of  the  boy  at  the  depot. 
After  a  hot  dusty  walk  I  found  the  well,  which  is  enclosed  by  a 
sort  of  bazaar,  and  having  paid  50  cents  for  admission  I  was 
shown  the  sight — a  well  of  violently  bubbling  water  about  6  or  8 
feet  across,  the  water  rising  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  top. 
Into  this  well  a  large  iron  gas  pipe  about  20  feet  long  was  inserted. 
It  was  stuck  into  the  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  projected 
about  6  feet  out  of  the  water ;  through  this  pipe  the  gases  rushed 
with   a   whistling  noise,  the  water  on  the  surface  of   the   well 
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becoming  quiet.  Then  a  light  was  applied  to  the  end  of  the  pipe, 
and  a  fierce  bluish  yellow  flame  rushed  up  for  10  or  15  feet — 
continuing  to  burn  till  a  tap  was  turned  in  the  pipe.     Below,  the 
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water  of  the  well  commenced  to  bubble  up  violently  again,  then 
the  pipe  was  withdrawn,  and  a  lighted  match  thrown  into  the 
well,  when  the  whole  well  burst  out  into  flame,  spluttering,  hissing 
and  splashing  about  in  a  most  awful  manner.     This  would  con- 
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tinue  burning  for  an  indefinite  time  unless  put  out.  This  is 
accomplished  by  putting  in  the  pipe  again,  lighting  it  at  the  top, 
when  the  flames  on  the  surface  of  the  water  gradually  go  out ;  then 
the  tap  is  turned  in  the  pipe  and  the  flame  goes  out.  Yery  little 
seems  to  be  known  about  it,  but  the  gases  are  stated  to  be 
sulphureous,  and  the  burning  well  was  discovered  by  the  Indians 
about  100  years  ago.  It  never  goes  out  of  itself  if  left  burning. 
After  walking  to  the  depot  I  got  into  the  electric  car  again  (after 
offering  the  boy  25  cents  for  taking  care  of  my  bag,  which  he 
declined  to  accept,  a  by  no  means  solitary  instance  of  independence 
on  the  part  of  Americans),  and  rode  back  to  the  Clifton  Suspension 
Bridge,  over  which  I  walked  to  the  American  side  again,  after 
being  passed  by  the  Customs  officer.  The  view  of  the  Falls  from 
this  point  far  exceeds  anything  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
extreme  height  and  width  of  the  falling  water,  the  foam  as  it 
splashes  on  the  rocks  at  the  bottom,  the  endless  number  of 
complete  and  partial  rainbows  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun 
upon  the  spray,  the  little  "  Maid  of  the  Mist "  steamer  calmly 
steaming  about  on  the  water  below,  the  rough  rocky  sides,  and  the 
continuous  roar  of  the  water,  produce  an  impression  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

I  next  wandered  along,  crossing  the  many  little  bridges 
connecting  the  numerous  beautiful  little  islands  near  the  head  of  the 
American  Falls.  It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  wild  beauty  of 
these  islands,  with  the  mighty  waters  rushing  all  around  and  in 
and  out  of  the  various  caves  and  creeks  and  rocks.  Trees,  broken, 
bent  and  twisted,  and  growing  in  all  manner  of  impossible  places ; 
the  peeps  you  get  of  the  mighty  Falls — all  fill  one  with  wonder  and 
delight.  Presently  I  came  upon  the  place  of  descent  from  the 
American  side,  and  having  paid  1^  dollars,  I  was  taken  into  a 
dressing  room  and  told  to  strip,  and  then  given  a  rough  frieze 
suit  and  a  pair  of  felt  boots.  Over  this  I  put  on  a  rubber  suit  and 
hat,  and,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  I  went  down  an  almost  endless 
wooden  staircase  to  the  bottom ;  we  then  walked  across  about  a 
<lozen  strong  rough  timber  bridges  leading  from  rock  to  rock,  in 
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this  way  dodging  in  and  out,  and  walking  all  in  the  spray  just  in 
front  of  and  the  whole  length  of  the  Fall  itself.  When  we  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  Fall  we  got  right  back  to  the  rock  and  climbed 
along  under  and  right  behind  the  whole  length  of  the  Fall ;  and 
certainly  this  was  an  experience  grand  and  awful  in  the  extreme. 
The  guide  walked  first,  holding  one  of  my  hands  while  I  clung 
on  to  the  rock  with  the  other.  We  were  deluged  with  water  > 
which  every  now  and  then  pelted  down  on  one's  head  quite  hard 
enough  to  be  agreeable,  while  the  splashing  and  spray  took 
one's  breath  away.  Neither  could  speak  or  be  heard,  and  the 
splashing  and  tearing  and  rushing  of  the  water  was  deafening  and 
blinding  at  times.  I  would  not  have  missed  this  walk  for  any- 
thing. When  I  got  through  and  got  up  again  I  had  a  good  rub 
down  with  a  rough  towel,  and  dressed  again  in  my  own  clothes, 
which  had  been  so  wet,  but  had  been  carefully  dried  by  an 
attendant  during  my  absence,  and  I  felt  greatly  refreshed  by  the 
glorious  bath  I  had  received.  I  had  intended  going  then  in  a  trip 
in  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  but  when  I  arrived  at  the  pier  I  found 
there  was  not  time  to  go  the  trip  and  catch  my  return  train,  so  I 
gave  it  up,  and  wandered  again  amongst  the  curious  bazaars  and 
stores  which  form  the  town,  and  after  spending  time  and  money 
here,  and  getting  a  good  dinner  at  the  saloon,  I  went  on  board  the 
train  again  about  7  o'clock  for  Buffalo,  where  I  changed  trains 
into  a  Pullman  car,  where  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly  till  I 
arrived  at  Pittsburg  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


THROUGH  THE  ALLEGHANY  MOUNTAINS. 

After  breakfasting  we  went  by  rail  to  Altoona,  passing  all 
through  the  Alleghany  mountains,  where  the  scenery  is  most 
romantic  and  startling.  Instead  of  making  cuttings  through  the 
mountains  the  railroad  goes  up  and  down,  in  and  out,  and  twists 
off  suddenly  round  a  mountain  to  the  right,  then  suddenly  rushes 
off  to  the  left  and  curves  round  the  base  of  a  mountain,  over  a 
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bridge  crossing  a  torrent,  and  altogether  twists  about  in  a  manner 
no  English  train  could  stand;  then  we  stopped  at  Johnsontown,  the 
town  that  was  recently  washed  away  by  the  floods  caused  by  the 
bursting  of  a  dam  on  the  Connemough  river.     It  was  a  curious 
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sight;  certainly  no  situation  could  be  found  more  favourably 
placed  for  such  a  catastrophe,  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  with 
mountain  streams  rushing  down  in  all  directions  to  join  the 
river  which  runs  along  the  valley.  For  miles  round  there  is 
still  ample  evidence  of  the  damage  done.  Along  the  river  and 
streams  feeding  it  are  huge  piles  of  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots  and 
left  with  other  debris  and  wreckage  in  ridges  along  the  mountain 
sides — broken  down  bridges,  wrecks  of  houses  and  large  ware- 
houses, and  mills  and  factories  all  in  ruins,  broken  down  engines 
and  cars  lying  half  buried,  railway  lines  curled  up  and  twisted  like 
ropes  all  around  them,  remains  of  many  broken  and  partially 
washed  away  dams  on  the  river.     The  desolation  must  have  been 
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fearful,  but  hundreds  of  new  houses  and  warehouses  have  been 
rebuilt,  and  business  in  a  rough  way  seems  to  be  briskly  carried 
on,  though  lots  of  people  are  to  be  seen  still  raking  and  searching 
about  all  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  lots  of  valuables  are 
still  to  be  found.  We  next  passed  along  the  great  Horse  Shoe 
Curve,  which  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  works  of  railway 
engineering  I  have  seen.  We  rode  in  the  observation  car  at  the 
end  of  the  train,  and  were  able  to  watch  all  the  marvellous  effects. 
After  a  sharp  twist  round  we  come  out  at  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
and  running  right  round  a  beautiful  bay  we  come  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  at  the  other  end,  the  train  going  full  speed 
the  whole  way  round  an  awful  curve,  with  beautiful  woods 
dropping  down  to  a  huge  lake  hundreds  of  feet  below.  It  is  a 
sight  to  be  remembered,  but  cannot  be  described. 

In  a  short  time  we  arrived  at  Altoona,  a  town  of  30,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  10,000  are  employed  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Workshops.  We  walked  over  the  town,  which  has  some 
fine  buildings,  but  is  not  particularly  interesting,  and  then  having 
obtained  proper  passes  went  all  over  the  workshops,  inspecting  all 
the  engine  buildings,  casting  of  bronze  and  steel,  and  of  white 
metal,  working  the  metals  with  steam  saws,  planes,  lathes,  and 
files ;  carriage  building  and  fitting,  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
upholstering  and  wood  carving  conceivable.  The  wood  carving 
machine  is  a  lovely  piece  of  mechanism.  Six  slabs  of  beautiful 
coloured  wood  are  fixed  in  position  on  a  table ;  above  this  is  an 
indescribable  mass  of  machinery,  having  six  chisels  sticking  out 
beneath.  One  of  the  six  pieces  of  wood  is  the  model  already 
beautifully  carved,  and  the  chisel  over  this  is  simply  a  fine  pointer. 
When  the  machinery  is  set  in  motion  a  man  sits  at  the  table, 
grasps  the  pointed  chisel,  and  traces  all  over  the  carved  slab,  and 
as  he  does  so,  the  other  chisels  do  exactly  the  same  to  the  slabs 
beneath  them,  and  carve  out  each  slab  like  the  pattern  traced  by 
the  pointer.  It  is  most  fascinating  work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tear 
oneself  away  from  it.  Altogether  these  workshops  are  most 
interesting.     Other  work  was  slack    during    my  visit,  and  short 
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hours  predominated.  After  having  some  dinner,  which  included 
sweet  potatoes  and  all  sorts  of  squashes,  and  going  to  see  some  of 
the  shows  of  the  town,  including  a  "  strong  woman  lifting  a 
horse,"  we  started  by  the  9.5  Pullman,  and  after  a  comfortable 
night's  sleep  arrived  next  morning  at  7.30  at  Newark. 


NEWARK,  N.J. 

I  spent  some  time  at  Newark  with  my  son  and  his  family,  and 
having  a  monthly  pass  on  the  Pennslyvania  railroad  and  all  its 
branches.  I  went  every  day  to  New  York.  I  tried  everywhere  to 
obtain  a  good  photograph  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Curve,  but  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a  place  to  photograph  from,  and  a  sufficiently 
large  lens  to  take  it  all  in,  made  it  impossible  to  buy  one.  The 
only  one  extant  is  the  property  of  the  P.R.C.,  and  learning  my 
desire  to  obtain  one  they  generously  presented  me  with  a 
magnificent  large  copy. 

Newark  itself  is  a  large  and  important  manufacturing  city,  and 
possesses  some  fine  buildings  and  churches.  I  went  all  over  the 
Peddie  Memorial  Church,  a  most  extraordinary  building,  very 
handsomely  and  luxuriously  fitted  up  in  every  way.  The  central 
part  is  a  Baptist  Church,  with  lovely  pillars  of  polished  marble  of 
a  light  pinkish  orange  colour.  The  front  of  the  platform  is  of 
the  same  coloured  marble,  and  in  this  exists  (though  it  is  not 
visible)  the  baptistry  for  adults — Baptism  by  immersion.  Opening 
from  this  central  church  are  rooms  and  halls  of  large  size,  and 
most  comfortably  furnished,  and  in  these  concerts,  theatricals, 
classes,  and  meetings  of  all  sorts  are  held,  and  are  often  going  on 
at  the  same  time  as  the  services;  all  being  under  the  same 
Baptist  administration.  The  organ  and  various  galleries  of  the 
church  are  also  very  handsome  and  well  arranged. 

The  new  Prudential  Insurance  Office  is  a  perfect  palace. 
There  is  also  a  curious  canal  which  is  well  worth  seeing.  One 
portion  of  the  canal  is  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  higher  than  the 
other,  and  boats  passing  up  are  drawn  up  an  incline  in  a  very 
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ingenious  manner.  On  arriving  at  a  certain  point  the  boat  i& 
floated  over  a  sort  of  sunken  trolly,  to  the  sides  of  this  which  rise* 
above  the  water,  it  is  then  made  fast.  The  trolly  and  boat  are 
then  drawn  up  the  incline  into  the  upper  part  of  the  canal.  The 
ropes  are  undone,  and  the  boat  steams  on  leaving  the  trolly 
behind.  On  walking  home  one  afternoon  I  was  suddenly  over- 
taken by  a  cyclone.  First  I  noticed  black  clouds  madly  rushing 
along,  quickly  followed  by  violent  wind  and  blinding  clouds  of 
dust,  then  came  pelting  rain  with  terrific  thunder  and  lightning. 
The  streets  were  soon  cleared  of  every  living  thing.  It  soon 
passed  off.  We  had  only  had  the  tail  of  the  storm  ;  but  in  places 
near  it  did  much  damage.  I  escaped  with  a  soaking.  I  went  to 
several  evening  parties  at  Newark,  and  was  charmed  with  the 
people  I  met,  men  and  women.  No  stiffness,  but  no  vulgarity ; 
everybody  interested  in  the  old  country  and  willing  to  teach  you 
all  they  could  about  the  new.  Lots  of  music  from  splendid  voices,, 
all  seeming  rather  to  volunteer  their  songs,  and  no  pressing 
required  by  anybody.  Euchre  and  progressive  whist  were  being 
played  at  most  houses,  not  played  for  money,  but  at  the  end  a 
prize  was  given  to  the  first  lady  and  a  M booby  prize"  to  the 
last  gentleman. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

I  spent  two  days  at  Philadelphia — the  run  of  93  miles  from 
Newark  being  accomplished  in  2£  hours.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railway  Depot  is  being  rebuilt,  and  is  an  enormous  building 
profusely  and  most  artistically  decorated  throughout,  while  the  span 
of  the  roof  covering  the  various  platforms  is  a  noble  piece  of  work, 
and  lifts  in  all  directions  take  passengers  and  baggage  to  all  parts 
of  the  depot  and  its  entrances. 

Philadelphia,  the  Quaker  City,  where  William  Penn  (formerly 
of  Reading,  England)  lived,  is  a  beautiful  city.  Magnificent 
streets  and  stores,  fine  handsome  tall  buildings,  though  not  of  the 
skyscraper  variety,  are  here  in  abundance.  Cable  cars  run  every- 
where,   and   even   hansom   cabs    are    here   in    abundance.       The 
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P.R.R.  Depot  faces  the  City  Hall,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  gigantic  mass  of  buildings,  built  of  granite,  having 
a  splendid  open  quadrangle  in  the  centre,  in  which  is  temporarily 
placed  a  Colossal  Statue  of  William  Penn,  wThich  is  eventually  to 
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l)e  placed  on  the  top  of  the  centre  tower.  A  mile  or  so  before 
reaching  Philadelphia  by  rail  I  saw  the  house  where  Penn  lived, 
a  moderate  sized,  comfortable  looking  house,  surrounded  by  trees. 
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After  walking  through  Chestnut  Street  and  some  other  of  the- 
principal  streets,  and  going  through  the  Post  Office  and  other  main 
buildings,  I  visited  the  U.S.  Mint  in  Broad  Street,  and  witnessed 
the  whole  process  of  coining.  I  saw  the  silver  ingots  melted, 
moulded,  and  then  rolled  out  into  lengths  like  ribbons  ;  these  are 
pressed  through  a  machine  which  cuts  out  the  coins  and  stamps- 
them,  then  by  another  machine  the  edges  are  milled.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  done  by  women.     I  then  visited  the  cellars,. 


CITY   HALL. 


saw  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  silver  ingots  stored.  After 
leaving  this  I  strolled  into  one  of  the  immense  haircutting  and 
shaving  saloons.  This  is  a  great  function  in  these  parts. 
Darkies  do  all  the  work,  and  chat  and  laugh  incessantly. 
It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  them  that  I  would  not 
have  my  beard  shaved  off,  but  even  the  haircutting  was  a 
ceremonial  to  be  remembered.  I  had  no  idea  it  was  possible  to  do 
such  a  lot  of  things  to  the  little  bit  of  hair  on  the  top  of  my  head,, 
but  certainly  it  was  a  very  pleasant  process  to  go  through,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  that  could  add  to  one's  comfort  and  amuse- 
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ment.  I  also  visited  Independence  Hall,  where  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed.  The  Liberty  Bell  is  usually  located 
here,  but  it  had  been  lent  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  where 
I  had  already  seen  it.  I  signed  my  name  in  the  visitors'  book, 
and  saw  some  most  interesting  relics  of  the  old  War  of  Indepen- 
dence.    Here   I   went   all   over   the   Masonic   Temple,    which   is 
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magnificent  in  the  extreme ;  the  spacious  and  lofty  Knights 
Templars,  Royal  Arch,  Ionic  and  Doric  Courts  being  gorgeously 
and  elaborately  decorated  and  fitted  up,  and  each  having  its  own 
suite  of  outer  courts  and  retiring  rooms.  The  library  too  is  a  grand 
room,  and  the  staircases  are  very  fine ;  then  I  went  by  rail  to 
Engleside,  the  special  depot  belonging  to  Bergner  &  Engle's  brewery. 
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U.S.    MINT. 


The  manager  here  had  been  apprized  of  our  coming  by  a  mutual 
friend,  and  was  most  profuse  and  kind  in  his  attention  to  us.  We 
went  all  over  dozens  of  buildings,  first  through  the  hops  lofts,  then 
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the  malting,  cooling,  straining,  barrel  making,  barrel  washing, 
barrel  filling,  bottling,  corking,  wiring  and  labelling.  Machines  for 
running  barrels  on  to  their  own  railway  cars,  their  own  engines 
taking  them  on  to  the  P.R.R.  Company's  lines.  As  to  the  number 
of  different  kinds  of  beer  I  tasted — all  I  can  say  is,  I  lost  count ; 


besides  lots  of 


draught 


beer,    a    dozen    or   so    bottles    of 


lager 


MASONIC   TEMPLE,   PHILADELPHIA. 


Pitzener  and  Munich  beers  were  opened  for  us.  One  special 
barrel  was  also  broached  for  us  by  driving  a  small  sort  of 
bradawl  into  it,  when  a  pin-like  stream  of  froth  shot  straight  across 
the  cellar  about  20  feet,  and  here  it  was  caught  in  glasses  and  handed 
to  us,  and  was  both  to  look  at  and  to  taste  most  like  a  creamy  dry 
champagne.     After  a  long  and  interesting  conversation   with  the 
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treasurer,  who  is  an  Englishman,  and  wished  to  be  introduced 
to  us,  we  were  presented  with  some  interesting  souvenirs,  and  then 
found  our  way  to  the  depot,  and  returned  by  rail  to  Newark. 


WASHINGTON  AND  MOUNT  VERNON. 

I  spent  one  long  and  glorious  day  in  Washington.  The  train 
left  the  Newark  depot  at  11.30  p.m.,  but  having  already  secured 
Pullman  berths  we  arrived  at  the  depot  at  10  o'clock,  found  the 
train  all  ready  at  the  platform,  and  went  to  bed,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  was  fast  asleep  and  never  heard  the  train  start.  I  was 
called  by  the  darkie  steward  at  7  o'clock,  when  I  got  up,  and  after 
having  a  luxurious  wash  in  the  lavatory  of  the  train  arrived  at 
Washington  at  7.40  a.m.  After  a  capital  breakfast  at  the 
restaurant  we  started  out.  The  city  itself  has  a  charming,  clean 
suburban  look  about  it,  and  there  is  a  calmness  here  one  is  not 
accustomed  to  in  American  cities.  Streets  are  wide,  houses  are 
pretty,  and  plenty  of  trees  are  visible.  It  is  a  very  favourite  spot  for 
spending  a  honeymoon.  The  main  street,  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
has  the  "  Capitol "  atone  end  of  it,  and  the  White  House  and 
other  public  buildings  at  the  other,  and  as  each  is  well  surrounded 
by  park-like  grounds,  the  effect  is  very  pretty. 

It  being  early  morning,  we  first  went  through  the  market,  where 
we  found  a  wonderful  display  of  fish,  meat,  fruit,  vegetables, 
cheese,  and  groceries.  We  then  walked  over  to  see  a  friend  at 
the  Patent  Office,  who  showed  us  much  that  was  to  be  seen  in  this 
spacious  building  in  the  way  of  models  and  drawings,  which  latter 
is  all  the  authorities  now  require,  although  before  issuing  a 
patent  the  U.S.  Government  themselves  search  and  guarantee  that 
the  invention  has  not  previously  been  patented.  We  saw  also 
figures  showing  all  the  uniforms  in  the  U.S.  army ;  and  having 
received  instructions  how  to  see  the  city  as  fully  as  time 
allowed,  we  left  and  took  a  cable  car  down  the  whole  length  of 
Pennslyvania  Avenue  (the  main  street)  to  the  "  Capitol,"  which 
we   approached    through    park-like    grounds    and   terraces,    and 
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various  grand  flights  of  steps,  finding  our  way  into  a  noble 
circular  central  hall  under  the  dome,  which  is  a  prominent  object 
for  miles  round.  From  this  central  dome,  which  contains  some 
splendid  oil  paintings  of  American  celebrities,  stately  corridors 
lead  right  and  left,  one  to  the  Senate  House,  and  the  other  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Neither  House  was  sitting  at  the 
time,  but  no  impediment  prevents  you  wandering  all  over  the 
buildings  wherever  you  like,  and  we  fully  made  use  of  the 
privilege.     Both  Houses  were  much  alike,  except  that  the  Senate 


CAPITOL,  WASHINGTON 


House  is  somewhat  more  handsomely  furnished.  Both  are  formed 
into  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  facing  the  President's  seat,  and  each 
Senator  or  Member  has  his  own  particular  chair  with  a  locked-up 
writing  table  in  front  of  it,  and  a  plate  with  his  name  on  the 
desk.  All  look  most  comfortable,  and  the  ventilation  seems  very 
perfect,  while  the  magnificent  halls,  corridors,  and  vestibules  and 
balconies  with  marble  pillars  and   floors,   which  lead   out  of  the 
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House  to  an  endless  number  of  rooms  and  offices,  give  one  the  idea 
•of  splendid  arrangements  for  business  and  comfort.  From  the 
Capitol  we  again  took  a  cable  car  to  the  Treasury,  where  we 
witnessed  the  whole  process  of  making  "  Notes" — printing, 
stamping,  marking,  numbering,  &c.  I  had  a  two  million  dollar 
note  placed  in  my  hand,  upon  which  I  asked  the  official  "  the 
nearest  way  out,"  but  he  didn't  inform  me.  Then  we  saw  the 
process  by  which  the  old  notes  are  destroyed  and  reduced  to  a 
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pulp.  This  is  sold,  and  various  little  models  are  made  out  of 
some  of  it  and  sold.  I  bought  a  little  shoe  which  represents  the 
pulp  of  5,000  dollars  in  greenbacks.  On  leaving  the  Treasury  we 
walked  across  to  "  White  House,"  the  official  residence  of  the 
President,  but  were  only  able  to  enter  the  "East  Room" — a  hand- 
some large  reception  room  with  bay  windows  looking  out  on  the 
beautiful  grounds.  The  President  is  not  now  holding  any  recep- 
tions, and  visitors  are  not  admitted  further  on  account  of  the  birth 
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of  a  daughter.     At  other  times  all  are  welcome  to  come  and  shake 
hands  with  the  President  at  certain  hours — once  a  week. 

We  then  walked  across  into  the  office  of  State  and  War  and 
Navy;  but  beyond  a  handsome  building  we  were  not  able  to  see 
much,  so  marched  off  to  the  Washington  Memorial,  a  huge  granite 
obelisk  550  feet  high,  of  the  shape  of  Cleopatra's  Needle ;  it 
is  hollow,  and  has  a  capital  staircase  up  to  the  top.  The  central 
well  of  this  staircase  is  occupied  by  a  large  elevator,  which  carries 
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30  people  at  a  time  to  the  top,  which  consists  of  a  large 
covered  balcony.  The  elevator  takes  eight  minutes  to  travel 
the  500  feet  to  the  top,  but  on  arriving  there  the  view  is  certainly 
superb.  Below  lies  the  White  House,  in  its  pretty  grounds,  then 
looking  over  the  tops  of  various  public  buildings  you  look  straight 
up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  at  the  Capitol  standing  upon  a  hill  which 
is  very  prettily  wooded.  The  view  in  the  opposite  direction  is 
equally  beautiful,  showing  the  whole  width  and  beautiful  windings 
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of  the  Potomac  river  spreading  into  the  forests  beyond.  After 
greatly  enjoying  the  lovely  views  here  we  came  down,  and 
travelling  in  a  horse  car,  and  then  in  a  cable  car,  we  arrived  at  the 
docks  of  the  steam  ferry ;  and  having  gone  on  board  one  of  these 
fine  boats  we  steamed  along  for  several  miles  down  the  Potomac, 
which  had  plenty  of  boats  both  for  business  and  pleasure  upon  it, 
and  eventually  arrived  at  Alexandria,  a  straggling,  dirty-looking 
town,  where  we  got  on  board  an  electric  railway,  and  passing  along 
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an  apparently  recent  cutting  through  some  sweetly  pretty  scenery, 
and  through  woods  and  peach  gardens  where  large  standard  peach 
trees,  like  apple  trees  in  an  orchard,  were  covered  with  splendid- 
looking  peaches.  Over  curious-looking  bridges,  we  arrived  after 
45  minutes  run  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  George  Washington  and 
his  wife  lived  and  died.  We  were  shown  all  through  the  house 
and  grounds,  the  rooms  filled  with  furniture  and  relics  of 
Washington's  time.     Mount  Vernon  he  named  after  his  old  friend 
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the  English  Admiral  Vernon.  Through  the  grounds  we  wandered, 
and  at  last  arrived  at  the  tombs  of  Washington  and  his  wife ;  and, 
after  buying  more  relics — leaves  of  the  old  magnolia  tree,  and 
model  hatchets  carved  from  wood  of  a  tree  which  overhangs  the 
tombs — we  found  our  way  back  to  Washington  the  same  way  as 
we  came,  and  having  had  a  look  at  the  principal  stores,  arrived  at 
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the  depot  in  time  to  get  a  capital  dinner,  which  included  green 
turtle  soup  at  40  cents  a  plate,  some  very  nice  but  strange  looking 
fish,  a  delicious  chicken  split  up  the  back  and  grilled  whole, 
followed  by  fritters,  and  a  large  amount  of  delicious  fruit.  Having 
done  full  justice  to  this,  we  went  aboard  our  Pullman,  and  got  to 
bed  at  9-30,  and  slept  till  6  o'clock,  just  in  time  to  get  up  and 
wash  before  arriving  at  Newark. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  CONEY  ISLAND. 

During  the  many  days  I  went  into  New  York  I  succeeded  in 
seeing  not  a  few  of  its  sights.  As  to  the  city  itself,  I  confess  I 
was  not  impressed  either  by  its  beauty  or  its  cleanliness ;  but  it  is 
a  mighty  big  place,  with  big  and  little  streets.  Crowds  of  people, 
cable  cars  going  everywhere,  with  the  odd-looking  elevated 
railway.  The  trains  running  along  above  the  road  upon  skeleton 
bridges  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  roadway ;  the  cars,  horses, 
&c,  on  the  roads  passing  through  a  constant  succession  of  bridges. 
It  is  most  curious  to  travel  along  this  elevated  railroad,  for  the 
train  turns  sharply  round  the  corners  of  streets,  right  and  left,  in  a 
manner  and  at  a  pace  which  makes  one  wonder  they  don't  leave 
the  metals.  The  trains  follow  one  another  so  closely,  that  you  often 
see  the  train  in  front  of  you  and  the  one  following  you ;  and  all 
this  time  to  watch  the  crowds  of  cars  and  people  moving  about 
underneath,  and  also  to  note  the  fact  that  you  are  travelling  along 
on  a  level  with,  and  quite  close  to  the  bedroom  windows  of  the 
houses  as  you  run  along  the  roads  and  streets,  is  certainly  very 
novel,  and  adds  very  much  to  the  ugliness  of  the  city.  Of  course, 
however,  there  are  plenty  of  handsome  streets  and  avenues,  in  some 
of  which  the  houses  of  private  residents  are  perfect  palaces.  Then 
Delmonico's  and  the  5th  Avenue,  and  scores  of  other  princely  hotels,, 
are  not  places  to  be  lightly  spoken  of  or  forgotten ;  and,  whether 
you  feast  here  or  at  some  of  the  other  huge  saloons,  or  take  your 
little  neck  clams  or  clam  chowder  in  a  less  pretentious  way;  or 
whether  you  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  by  simply  eating  hot 
pea  nuts  at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
feeding  either  most  luxuriously  or  most  economically.  Of  course  I 
walked  along  Broadway.  I  also  visited  Grace  Church  with  its 
high  tone  fashionable  congregation  and  service.  Many  American 
churches  (though  not  this  one)  have  a  novel  feature  of  beauty  in 
the  shape  of  a  pulpit  made  entirely  of  brass,  most  elegantly 
worked  out  and  studded  with  jewelled  bosses.  On  the  Sunday  after- 
noon I  went  by  Manhattan  elevated  railway  to  the  Central  Park. 
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On  the  broad  walk  here  the  great  military  band  of  the  7th  regiment 
was  performing  and  discoursing  most  exquisite  music  to  thousands 
of  people  who  wandered  up  and  down,  or  occupied  seats  away  from 
the  promenade.     After  wandering  about  the  park  we  got  into  one 
of  the  carriages  which,  for  a  dollar,  take  you    the    "  all-round" 
drive  through  the  park,   a  distance  of  several  miles.     The  park 
itself  is  about  ten  miles  round,  and  is  very  pretty  and  undulating  ; 
the  natural  rock  projecting  through  the  surface  frequently.     Pretty 
lakes  exist  too,  with  swan-shaped  boats,   and  crossed  by  pretty 
bridges.     The  handsome  Fine   Art  Building  we  had  no  time  to 
explore,  but  we  drove  round  past  the  reservoir,  and  much  admired 
the  laying  out  of  the  grounds — letting  in    lovely  views ;  also  the 
very  handsome  shrubs  and  trees  growing  so  luxuriantly.     Then  on 
past  the  Carousal  to  the  Zoo,   where  three  hippopotamui,  in  the 
water  together,   were  having  a   rare  old   time.     One  interesting 
visit  was  to  the  chief  station  of  the  N.Y.  Fire  Brigade,  corner  of 
67th  street  and  3rd  Avenue.     Here  we  were  most  kindly  received, 
and  shown  over  everything  by  the  Superintendent,  who  gave  an 
alarm    and    turn-out    for    our    edification.     The    process    is    as 
follows : — The  fire  depot  consists  of  a  large  boarded  room  open  to 
the  street,  in  the  centre  stands  the  engine,  and  behind  a  hose-car. 
Each  has  attached  to  the  poles  and  bars  a  lot  of  the  harness  ready 
to  be  dropped  on  to  the  horses.     At  a  desk  on  either  side,  near 
the  entrance,  sits  an  attendant,  and  in  front  of  one  of  them  is  the 
electric   alarm ;    while   further    back,    on    either    side,    are   two 
separate  stalls  with  a  horse  in  each  fastened  by  a  pillar  rein. 
When  an  electric  alarm  arrives  it  rings  a  gong,  and  in  so  doing 
drops  a  lever,  which  in  falling  looses  the  pillar  rein  of  each  of  the 
four  horses  in  the  stalls.     The  horses  instantly  rush  off  each  to 
his  place  in  the  shafts,  the  two  in  front  to  the  engine,  and  the  two 
behind  to  the  hose-car ;  while  one  of  the  men  in  attendance  runs 
to  the  pole  in  front  of  the  engine,  the  other  to  the  hose -car,  the 
horses  back  into  the  double  shafts,  passing  under  the  collars,  which 
are  open  at  the  bottom,  and  have  the  breachings,  traces,  and  reins 
attached.     As  the  horse  backs  in  he  touches  a  lever  which  causes 
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this  harness  to  fall  on  to  his  back,  the  attendant  then  has  only  to 
snap  together  the  collars,  and  hook  on  the  reins.  The  alarm 
which  sets  free  the  horses  also  wakes  the  four  men  on  duty  who 
are  sleeping  in  a  room  above,  dressed  in  flannels;  their  breeches, 
which  are  attached  to  their  boots,  are  laid  out  on  a  chair  beside 
each  man's  bed;  each  man  slips  these  on,  and  runs  to  a  circular 
hole  in  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  each -man's  bed,  and  through  this 
a  brass  pole  runs;  he  seizes  this,  slips  down  it  into  the  room  below, 
and  finds  himself  ready  to  jump  on  to  the  engine  or  a  hose-car. 
The  driver  of  the  engine  jumps  on  to  the  box,  where  he  finds  his 
helmet  and  tunic  lying  ready  to  slip  on,  then  he  seizes  the  reins 
and  is  off.  Meanwhile  the  engineer  takes  his  seat  behind.  The 
water  in  the  engine  is  always  kept  boiling,  being  attached  through 
a  pipe  to  a  stationary  boiler  at  the  depot.  As  the  engine  moves  off 
a  lever  is  moved  which  severs  the  connection ;  the  engineer  then 
seizes  a  thing  like  a  small  mop,  this  he  dips  into  a  tub  of  kerocene 
by  his  side ;  a  match  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  this  mop,  and  as  the 
engine  moves  he  holds  the  match  against  the  wheel,  which  quickly 
ignites  it,  and  the  whole,  in  a  blaze,  is  thrust  into  the  fire-box 
which  contains  a  lot  of  shavings,  and  the  fire  is  instantly  lighted 
and  the  water  kept  boiling.  It  is  positively  declared  that  the 
engine  will  leave  the  depot  in  four  and  a  half  seconds  from  the 
time  of  receiving  the  first  alarm.  The  engine  and  hose-cars  are 
followed,  if  necessary,  by  hook  cars  containing  hook  ladders  and 
escapes  of  beautiful  construction. 

I  strolled  through  the  General  Post  Office  and  the  City  Hall. 
I  also  went  by  cable-car  to  the  Belleville  Hospital,  an  enormous 
mass  of  splendid  buildings  situated  on  the  river  at  the  other  end 
of  the  city.  I  regretted  very  much  that  my  time  here  was  so 
limited,  but  much  time  had  been  lost  owing  to  the  crowded  state 
of  the  streets.  It  was  the  Jewish  Day  of  Atonement,  and  also  some 
Italian  festival,  and  bands  and  processions  met  one  everywhere. 
On  our  arrival  an  official  was  politely  told  off  to  show  us  over  the 
buildings,  and  we  were  much  pleased  with  the  bright,  clean,  airy 
wards,  with  plenty  of  room  between  the  beds,  and  what  I  have 
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never  seen  anywhere  else  in  America,  they  were  not  afraid  to  let 
in  the  sunshine.  The  nurses  were  very  civil  and  intelligent. 
There  are  about  900  beds  made  up,  and  although  there  are  special 
operating  theatres,  each  ward  has  its  own  operating  room  fitted  up 
with  all  necessary  instruments. 

One  most  interesting  visit  was  to  the  office  of  the  World 
Newspaper,  a  huge  building,  375  feet  high,  whose  magnificent 
gilt  dome  forms  such  a  striking  object  from  various  parts  of 
the  city.  Ascending  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  by  an 
elevator  the  bird's-eye  view  from  the  top,  which  is  about 
the  highest  point  in  New  York,  is  very  fine  and  extensive; 
and  looking  down  as  one  does  on  to  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  one  is 
able  better  to  realize  that  structure  as  a  whole.  The  view  of  the 
city,  the  harbour,  and  the  river  is  very  wonderful.  After  coming 
down  we  went  by  rail  across  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  after  rambling 
about  a  bit  in  Brooklyn  returned  across  to  N.Y.  by  the  bridge.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe  this  mighty  engineering  triumph,  but 
will  just  remind  you  of  one  or  two  facts  concerning  it.  It  is  a 
suspension  bridge  over  a  mile  long,  and  carries  a  railway,  road- 
way, and  footway.  The  river  span  between  the  two  towers  is 
about  1,600  feet,  the  width  throughout  is  85  feet,  and  the  railway 
is  about  125  feet  above  the  river  at  high  water.  It  is  supported 
by  four  cables,  each  cable  being  nearly  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
made  up  of  5,296  galvanized  steel  wires  wrapped  to  a  solid  cylinder. 
It  took  13  years  to  build,  was  opened  in  1883,  and  has  cost  over 
three  million  pounds.  In  passing  over  it  the  length  and  complicated 
network  of  cables,  tyres,  and  supports  are  wonderful  to  look  at, 
while  to  see  ships  in  full  sail,  and  ocean  steamships  passing  under 
it  has  a  very  extraordinary  appearance. 

I  went  one  day  by  steamer  to  Bedloes  Island,  and  went  all 
over  the  colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  presented  by  the  French  nation 
to  America,  It  is  of  bronze,  and  is  150  feet  in  height.  The 
interior  is  hollow,  and  fitted  with  staircases  which  take  you  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  to  the  torch  held  in  the  right  hand.  The 
head  is  brilliantly  illuminated  at  night  with  electric  light.     Some  of 
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the  measurements  are  surprising,  e.g.,  the  waist  is  35  feet  round, 
the  fingers  are  eight  feet  long,  and  the  nose  is  four  feet  six  inches 
long.  Forty  people  can  stand  in  the  head  at  once,  and  the  torch 
will  hold  12  people.     The  view  from  the  top  is  very  grand. 

The  Pennslyvania  railroad  has  a  magnificent  depot  at  New 
York;  from  this  you  cross  the  harbour  in  the  finest  steam  ferry 
boats  ever  produced  ;  they  are  very  wide,  and  each  end  is  rounded; 
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they  move  in  either  direction,  and  each  is  propelled  by  four  screws, 
one  at  each  corner  of  the  vessel.  There  are  three  decks — the  lower 
one  being  prepared  to  carry  in  the  centre  a  score  or  so  of  carriages, 
waggons,  or  vans  with  horses  attached,  while  at  either  side  is  a 
handsome  corridor  fitted  with  seats  on  both  sides,  and  having  a 
cork  jacket  folded  up  under  each  seat.  From  this  corridor 
a,   handsome   staircase  leads  to  the  next  deck,  which  contains  a 
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magnificent  promenade  saloon,  the  floor  of  which  is  marble.' 
mosaic,  and  has  couches  and  lounges  of  all  kinds  ranged  around. 
Above  this  is  the  captain's  deck.  The  landing  pier,  both  at 
New  York  and  also  across  the  harbour  at  Jersey  City,  i» 
admirably  arranged ;  one  end  of  the  boat  is  driven  into  a  semi- 
circular dock  which  exactly  fits  it;  this  has  a  row  of  long  fir  poles,. 
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like  scaffold  poles,  driven  many  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
projecting  some  feet  above  the  water's  surface;  when  the  boat 
strikes  these  there  is  no  jar — they  bend  and  give  way,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  act  as  a  spring,  and  push  the  boat  until  it  gets- 
into  its  proper  position.  Drawbridges  are  then  let  down  on  to  the 
vessel,  and   all   proceed   into   the   Jersey    City   depot   where   the 
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trains  start  from.  This  depot  is  most  perfectly  arranged  and  fitted 
up.  The  grand  entrance  saloon  is  lighted  by  a  magnificent  brass 
chandelier  containing  about  150  electric  lights,  and  from  this  saloon 
lead  off  refreshment  saloon,  barber's  shop,  newspaper  stores,  &c. ; 
while    elevators   take   you   and   your    baggage   to   any   platform 

you  desire. 

i  I  went  down  one  afternoon  to  Coney  Island  and  Manhattan 
Beach,  the  great  holiday  watering-place.  It  was  late  in  the 
season,  but  even  then  the  place  was  one  vast  fair — shows,  theatres, 
music    halls,    dancing    saloons,     booths,    roundabouts,    shooting 
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galleries,  restaurants,  drinking  saloons,  all  built  of  wood,  and  each 
trying  to  out-do  the  other  in  the  amount  of  music  it  can  produce. 
Bands  were  everywhere.     The  sands  are  very  beautiful,  and  many 
splendid  hotels   are  here — especially  at  Manhattan,  which  is  the 
aristocratic  end.     One  large  hotel  is  built  exactly  in  the  shape  of 
a  colossal  elephant,  and  stands  on  four  legs,  in  one  of  which  is  the 
grand  staircase.     In    its    first   position   it   was    found    that    the 
foundations   were  faulty,    and   the  whole   thing    was   bodily   re- 
moved some  hundreds  of  yards  further  inland.     This,  however, 
is    no   uncommon    expedient   in    American    towns.     I    have   seen 
several  houses  that  have  been  moved  from  one  side  of  the  street  to 
the  other,  or  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.     It  is  also  a 
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very  common  plan,  if  they  want  to  add  another  storey  to  a  house, 
to  lift  the  house  bodily,  and  build  in  another  storey  underneath  it. 
I  have  seen  several  houses  like  this,  where  the  first  floor  has  a  shop 
front  to  it  as  well  as  the  ground  floor.  The  dressing  rooms  for 
bathers  at  Coney  Island  are  very  extensive,  and  the  Turkish 
baths  very  good.  Bathing  here  is  an  extraordinary  function  in 
the  season.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  drive  down  to  the  beach  in 
open  carriages  in  most  elaborate  bathing  costumes — silk  tights, 
marvellous  hats,  parasols,  and  fans — in  fact,  in  costumes  that  one 
would  think  would  be  spoilt  by  the  water,  and  so  also  the  wearers 
seem  to  think,  for  after  promenading  on  the  sands,  and  chatting 
with  their  friends  for  an  hour  or  two,  they  return  to  their  carriages 
without  a  bath.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  ballet  girls  of  New 
York  are  quite  shocked  at  the  scanty  clothing  they  see  here.  It  is 
said  that  the  Ferris  Wheel  is  to  be  moved  shortly  to  Coney  Island. 
On  returning  to  New  York  by  the  Bay  Ridge  and  Sea  Beach 
Railway  I  saw  the  Bicycle  Railway  at  work.  The  engine  and 
carriages  do  not  rest  on  the  ground  at  all,  but  run  along  on 
travelling  wheels  on  a  cable,  which  is  supported  on  posts  on  either 
side  of  the  line. 

Time  prevented  me  visiting  any  of  the  magnificent  theatres  of 
New  York,  and  at  length,  with  many  regrets  for  what  I  had  left 
unseen,  but  full  of  pleasure  at  what  I  had  seen,  I  was  compelled  to 
bid  farewell  to  my  many  friends  in  this  great  country. 

THE  VOYAGE  HOME. 

Starting  from  the  docks  in  the  "New  York"  at  1-10  p.m.,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  I  found  many  friends  on  board,  got  a  most  com- 
fortable state-room,  and  soon  was  quite  at  home  on  this  splendid 
vessel.  The  food  was  excellent,  and  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  every  meal ; 
as  before,  we  went  through  several  shoals  of  porpoises,  and  saw  several 
whales  spouting.  After  two  days,  fog  set  in,  and  the  fog-horn  was 
kept  constantly  going,  a  most  unpleasant  thing  during  the  night ;  we 
kept  up  full  speed,  however,  all  the  time.  One  foggy  night,  about 
1 0  o'clock,  we  were  sitting  playing  whist  in  the  deck  saloon  when 
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suddenly  the  ship  stopped.  We  all  rushed  out,  and  on  going 
forward,  distinctly  heard  another  fog-horn  sounding,  apparently 
quite  close,  and  just  in  front  of  us — some  thought  they  could  see 
lights.  After  a  time  the  other  fog-horn  seemed  to  have  got 
behind  us,  and  we  soon  started  off  again ;  evidently  we  had 
been  pretty  close  to  some  other  vessel.  Next  day  the  weather 
cleared,  and  remained  beautifully  fine  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
The  usual  services  were  held  on  Sunday,  and  on  Tuesday  evening 
we  had  a  capital  amateur  concert  on  board,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  programme  : — 

programme   of  i£ntertainment 

HELD    ON   BOARD 

U.S.  M.S.    "NEW    YORK," 

Captain  John  C.  Jamison, 

On  TUESDAY  EVENING,  SEPT.  26th,  1893,  at  8  p.m. 

In  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  American  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  New  York ; 
New  York  Port  Society ;  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Children 
of  Seamen,  Staten  Island,  New  York ;  Mariner's  Family  Asylum ;  Blue 
Anchor  Society;  and  the  Seaman's  Orphanage,  Southampton,  England. 

CHAIRMAN,         ....  F.  W.  WHITRIDGE,  Esq. 

PART    I.  i  PART    II. 


Piano  Duet,     "  Russia,"    Moskowski. 
Miss  Winter  and  Herr  Herz-Mills. 

Song,  

Mr.  Goudy. 

Recitation,  "  Tarn  0'  ShsLiiter,"  Burns. 
Dr.  Cunningham. 

Recitation,  "The  Doctor's  Fee,"  

Miss  Ella  Winter. 

Vocal  Duet,    {'^^  **»•" 

(Specially  Arranged). 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van-Lennep. 

Stories,  Told  by        ...         

Dr.  Burne. 

At  the  Piano,  - 


Piano  Duet,  "  Germany,"  Moskowski. 
Miss  Winter  and  Herr  Herz-Mills. 

Song,  

Mr.  Van  Uxem. 
Song,    "  The  Bells  of  Sevilla,"    Jude. 

Miss  Nellie  Mourant. 
Song,         "  Vorrei  Morir,"         Tosti. 

Mr.  Martyn  Van  Lennep. 

Operatic  Aria,  "  Bel  Raggio,"  Rossini. 

Mrs.  Van  Lennep. 

Recitation,     "Aunt  Tabitha,"     

Miss  Ella  Winter. 

Vocal  Duet    \" Little   Pet    or    Mans 
vocal  uuet,   ^ite\\tj,"  Van  Lennep. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Lennep. 


M'dlle  Fritzi  Strachvitz. 
Suppliants  for  the  Charities. 
Mrs.  R.  Durante.  Miss  Nellie  Mourant. 

Mrs.  Kissock.  Miss  Winter. 

u  America."  "  God  Save  the  Queen."  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 
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On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  we  brought  our  pleasant  voyage  to  an 
end  by  safely  landing  at  Southampton  about  5  o'clock.  An 
accident  happened  in  the  morning  to  two  poor  fellows  who  fell 
down  the  hatchway  while  getting  out  the  baggage — neither  were 
dangerously  injured,  but  one  having  broken  his  leg,  we  made  up  a 
collection  of  £10  for  them  amongst  the  passengers.  The  Customs- 
examination  was  soon  gone  through,  although  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  persuading  them  that  a  large  water  melon  which  I  had 
brought  home  in  the  ice-room  was  not  tobacco.  A  train  for 
Waterloo  was  waiting  for  us,  and  we  got  home  most  comfortably 
early  in  the  evening. 

THOUGHTS  BY  THE  WAY. 

The  brightest  days  will  come  to  an  end,  but  as  long  as  memory 
lasts  a  green  spot  will  be  occupied  by  the  recollections  of  this  trip 
to  Chicago.  I  travelled  about  thirteen  thousand  miles  in  seven 
weeks,  and  the  exceptional  opportunities  I  had  of  seeing  and 
knowing  people  in  their  business,  in  their  pleasure,  and  in  their 
home  life  would  indeed  be  thrown  away  "if  I  failed  to  give 
expression  to  some  of  the  impressions  made  upon  me.  And  here 
let  me  say  at  once  that  although  I  have  had  much  to  do  with 
Americans  both  in  England  and  all  over  the  Continent,  I 
confess  I  had  no  idea  that  cousin  Jonathan' was  half  such  a  good 
fellbw  as  I  found  him.  We  are  apt  to  form  unfavourable 
impressions  from  some  of  the  loud,  outspoken,  boastful  specimens 
we  often  come  across,  but  see  these  men  in  their  everyday  lifer 
in  their  homes,  and  in  their  conduct  to  their  fellowmen,  in  their 
generous  hospitality,  and  their  readiness  to  help  one  another, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  and  we  shall  feel  proud  indeed  to  claim 
with  them  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  Of  course  the  dry,, 
exhilarating  climate  has  much  to  do  in  forming  the  national 
character,  and  the  knowledge  that  work  means  dollars  and  dollars 
means  power,  is  a  mighty  stimulant  to  exertion,  but  I  never  saw 
such   hard   workers,    such    hard    thinkers,    such   self-reliant  and 
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yet  such  helpful  men  in  my  life.  Work  seems  the  thing  they  live 
for  and  love.  I  should  think  an  American  would  never  strike  for 
shorter  hours,  but  would  always  wish  to  work  as  long  as  he  could 
get  paid  for  it.  They  work  fast,  they  walk  fast,  they  talk  fast 
and  loud,  and  when  on  pleasure  bent  it  is  with  an  energy  that  is 
appetizing  to  look  at.  Boastful  they  certainly  are,  but  is  it 
without  reason  ?  the  size,  the  strength,  the  vigour  of  the  great 
American  continent  makes  one — not  one  whit  less  proud  of  being  an 
Englishman,  but  adds  to  one's  pride  in  having  such  a  strong,  big 
brother.  There  is  a  bluntness  in  their  speaking  which  rather  takes 
one's  breath  away;  as  for  instance  when  a  fellow  catches  you  by  the 
arm  with,  "  Say,  old  man,  I  like  you;  come  and  have  dinner ; "  or 
comes  across  the  hotel  floor,  and  says,  u  Pap,  we've  got  a  bottle  we 
can't  finish ;  come  and  help  us ; "  but  they  mean  what  they  say,  and 
are  always  delighted  to  have  a  talk  with  an  Englishman  about  the 
"old  country."  As  to  drinking,  there  is  no  doubt  plenty  of 
excess,  and  one  would  think  that  a  course  of  American  rye 
whisky  would  be  a  short  one,  and  so  it  is,  and  the  line  between 
drinkers  and  abstainers  is  more  defined  than  with  us.  One  curious 
feature  is  that  no  one  drinks  stimulants  at  meal  times.  Iced 
water,  tea,  or  coffee,  either  hot  or  iced,  is  always  taken.  Iced 
water  is  taken  always,  whatever  you  are  doing ;  wherever  you  are 
iced  water  is  always  produced,  and  no  opportunity  of  drinking  it 
is  lost.  After  meals  those  who  wish  for  it  adjourn  and  drink 
generally  lager  beer,  or  maybe  whisky  or  wine,  or  some  ex- 
traordinary drinks,  u slings,"  " juleps,"  or  "cocktails."  All  the 
men  and  children  seem  to  smoke,  and  many  also  chew  tobacco,  but 
the  spitting  about  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was,  and  the  spittoon,  or  rather 
the  "cuspidor,"  as  it  is  always  called,  is  now  always  in  evidence,, 
and  is  made  in  the  shape  of  an  elegant  china  flower-pot. 
Chewing  is  not  confined  to  men,  but  the  ladies  use  chew-gum;  and  at 
the  corners  of  all  the  streets  are  automatic  machines  where  you 
put  a  nickel  in  the  slot  and  get  out  a  packet  of  "Adams'  Tutti 
Frutty  chew-gum."  It  is  a  composition  which  seems  to  contain 
some  India  rubber,  and  may  be  chewed  for  ever  without  dissolving. 
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and  may  then  be  put  aside  for  another  feast.  It  is  flavoured  with 
Peppermint,  Wintergreen,  Liquorice,  Pepsin,  &c.,  and  is  an 
accomplishment  which  keeps  ladies'  jaws  moving  constantly 
as  they  walk  along.  To  be  still  seems  an  impossibility  with 
everyone,  and  even  when  sitting  down  the  rocking-chair  is 
always  going.  One  certainly  comes  across  a  great  many  more 
abstainers  from  alcohol  over  there  than  with  us,  and  I  believe  that 
the  climate  renders  its  use  far  less  necessary,  while  its  abuse  is 
far  more  deadly  in  its  effects.  At  an  evening  party  one  almost 
never  sees  stimulants  brought  into  the  room — iced  drinks,  ice 
cream,  fruits,  crackers  and  candies  are  the  refreshments  provided, 
and  these  are  supplied  in  profusion.  One  very  startling  thing  to 
witness  is  that  you  often  enter  a  room  on  a  summer  evening  full 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  find  the  gentlemen  without  coat  or 
waistcoat,  and  simply  wearing  pretty  light  tennis  shirts — of  course, 
the  summer  heat  is  intense,  and  formality  is  not  an  American 
weakness.  American  ladies  I  feel  some  difficulty  in  describing, 
because  they  look  and  act  so  differently  to  Englishwomen  that  we 
are  apt  to  misunderstand  them,  which  is  most  unfortunate,  as  they 
well  deserve  our  admiration  and  respect.  To  understand  them  we 
must  realise  how  different  is  the  life  they  lead,  and  in  the  first 
place  as  to  domestic  servants.  It  will  surprise  many  here  to 
learn  that  one  constantly  enters  houses,  even  up  to  the  value  of 
(with  us)  £100  a  year;  we  find  them  handsomely  and  daintly 
furnished,  and  yet  on  enquiry  we  learn  they  have  no  in-door 
servants.  "  We've  given  them  up  long  ago— there  were  so  few  to 
be  had,  and  they  were  so  troublesome,  that  we  get  on  far  better 
and  more  comfortably  without  them."  A  charwoman  who  gets  a 
dollar  a  day  comes  in  twice  or  three  times  a  week — all  the 
washing  is  put  out  and  beautifully  (though  expensively)  got  up 
by  Chinese  laundrymen ;  everything  and  every  machine  that  can 
diminish  labour  is  adopted.  Plated  knives  are  always  used  in 
place  of  steel  ones  ;  boots  are  always  cleaned  out  of  doors — at  the 
corners  of  streets  comfortable  arm  chairs  are  provided,  and  a  man 
who  calls  out "  shine,"  instead  of  clean  your  boots,  hands  you  a 
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newspaper,  and  cleans  your  boots  for  5  cents.  The  majority  of 
people,  men  and  women,  wear  brown  leather,  and  these  do  not 
require  the  "  shine "  so  constantly.  Then  there  is  no  shaving 
water  to  provide,  as  men  always  go  to  a  shaving  saloon.  There 
are  no  fireplaces  to  be  seen  to,  although  the  chimney  piece  still 
survives,  and  in  front  of  it  on  the  floor  is  a  grating  wdiich  admits 
hot  air.  The  whole  house  being  heated  by  hot  air  pipes  radiating 
from  one  large  slow  combustion  stove  in  the  basement;  this  is 
banked  up  every  morning  by  a  man  who  comes  round  on  purpose, 
it  then  lasts  the  whole  of  the  day.  Cooking  is  done  very  much 
by  stoves,  and  in  the  summer  kerocene  stoves  are  mostly  used  for 
this  purpose,  and  put  out  as  soon  as  the  cooking  is  done.  Then 
there  is  a  good  deal  done  as  on  the  Continent  in  taking  meals  at 
restaurants ;  but  the  ladies  of  the  house  get  up  and  cook  the 
breakfast,  which  is  early,  city  men  often  being  in  their  offices  at 
8  o'clock,  and  all  the  other  meals  taken  at  home  are  cooked  by  the 
ladies.  The  women  therefore  work  as  hard  as  the  men,  and  the 
daughters  are  out  as  clerks  or  in  stores,  and  are  as  much  bread- 
winners as  the  men  ;  but  business  as  a  rule  is  finished  early,  and 
long  pleasant  evenings  with  music,  cards,  dancing,  and  theatricals 
takes  place  at  one  another's  houses,  w^hile  friends  constantly  come 
in  uninvited,  but  heartily  welcome,  and  so  the  days  pass.  In  this 
way  the  women  become  business-like,  self-reliant ;  they  cannot  be 
shy  and  retiring.  An  American  woman  will  address  you,  or  will 
ask  you  if  you  would  like  a  song,  and  sit  down  to  the  piano  and 
sing  it  to  you,  without  a  thought  of  immodesty  or  forwardness ; 
and  this  with  her  straightforward  way  of  calling  a  spade  a  spade 
is  far  more  charming  than  the  puerilities  which  often  in  this 
country  are  looked  upon  as  correct  form. 

In  appearance,  American  ladies  are  lacking  in  a  good  com- 
plexion ;  this  is  the  fault  of  the  dry  climate ;  but  their  features  are 
finely  chiselled,  with  sparkling  bright  eyes,  brimming  over  with 
intelligence  and  fun,  and  with  their  slim  bodies,  tiny  hands  and 
feet,  and  general  smartness,  they  soon  cause  one  to  overlook  other 
softer  charms  which  we  rightly  value  so  highly  at  home. 
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Then  there  is  a  factor  in  American  society  which  must  be  seen 
to  be  understood — there  are  no  classes,  or  rather  there  is  only  one 
class.     Here  equality  exists  not  as  a  theory,  but  as  a  fact.     All 
are,  as  a  rule,  equally  well  educated — all  have  equal  chances  of 
making  dollars,  and  fortunes  here  are  often  rapidly   made   and 
often  as  rapidly  lost.     The  poor  man's  thoughts  of  the  rich  man 
are  these — "  This  man  has  made  his  pile,  but  I  am  as  good  as  he, 
und  my  turn  may  come  to-morrow.     I  must  not  behave  myself 
badly  towards  him  in  any  way,  else  it  might  be  difficult  for  us  to 
-get  on  together  when  my  luck  comes  round."     In  like  manner  the 
monied  man  thinks  of  the  poor  man.    "  This  man  is  as  good  as  I  am ; 
we  worked  together  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  a  long  time,  and  I  know 
lie  is  a  good  fellow,  and  when  presently  he  has  piled  up  his  dollars 
1  should  like  to  be  good  friends  with  him,  and  if  I  can  help  him  I 
■will."     Now  I  don't  mean  to  say  this  is  universal — America  is  not 
Arcadia ;  it  has  as  many  and  as  big  scamps  as  England ;  but  I  do 
assert  that  this  feeling  pervades  American  life,  aud  although  the 
almighty  dollar  is  sought  after  and  worshipped  more  in  America 
than    anywhere,    the    poor    man    is    better    thought    of,  is  less 
despised,  is  more  looked  after  in  America  than  I  have  seen  else- 
where, while  a  desire  to  be  helpful  is  always  present.     An  instance 
of  this  occurred  to  me  soon  after  my  arrival  in  Chicago.    I  wanted 
to  go  to  a  certain  place  by  cable  car,  and  could  not  make  out 
which  was  the  right  one,  so  I  asked  a  man  who  was  standing  at 
the  entrance  to  his  store.     Finding  it  difficult  to  explain  to  me,  he 
said_"  I'll  come  and  show  you,"  and  walked  with  me  about  two 
Hocks  to  the  starting  place.     There  was  a  big  rush  to  get  in,  but 
having  succeeded,  I  turned  to  thank  my  guide,  and  ask  him  what 
the  fare  was;  his  reply  was — "  All  right — I've  paid  that;"  this 
was  an  entire  stranger  to  me.     This  universal  feeling  of  equality 
is   sometimes   most   startling   to    us;    once,    for   instance,   while 
strolling  along  with  a  certain  millionaire,  Abraham — through  the 
lovely  grounds  surrounding  his  palatial  residence,  we  came  upon 
an  old  man  hoeing  weeds — he  dropped  his  hoe,  and  shaking,  hi$ 
employer  heartily  by  the  hand,  remarked— "  Well,  Abe,  thee  looks 
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well  this  morning."  There  being  no  poor  law,  and  no  workhouses, 
every  church  and  sect  is  expected  to  look  after  its  own  poor,  and 
this  is  as  a  rule  well  performed,  many  churches  having  their  own 
hospitals,  orphanages,  and  other  charitable  agencies.  The  fact 
that  all  the  churches,  Roman  Catholic,  Episcopalian,  Baptist, 
Wesleyan,  Congregational,  or  whatever  sect,  are  absolutely  on  an 
equality ;  each  through  its  vestry  making  itself  responsible  for  the 
salary  of  its  ministers,  and  all  the  expenses  of  its  church  and 
charities,  makes  each  sect  emulate  the  good  works  of  the  others  in 
looking  after  and  caring  for  the  wants  of  its  own  people.  It  also 
of  necessity  gives  its  own  people  a  greater  knowledge,  and  a  greater 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  its  poorer  brethren.  There  are  also 
powerful  and  well-worked  Charity  Organisation  Societies,  which 
look  after  cases  of  distress,  and  pass  them  on  to  their  several 
church  societies,  or,  failing  these,  cares  for  the  case  themselves. 
The  Societies  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  are 
thoroughly  alive  and  active  everywhere,  and  do  real  good  service. 
Then  again  a  new  comer  naturally  associates  himself  with  one  of 
the  various  churches,  and  the  congregation  soon  finds  out  all  about 
his  real  worth  or  otherwise.  If  he  is  of  the  right  sort,  there  is  a 
hearty  welcome  for  him  at  once  at  dozens  of  houses. 

In  America  people  seldom  lodge  at  a  house  as  with  us;  they 
rather  live  with  a  family,  taking  whatever  meals  they  arrange  for 
wdth  the  family,  and  having  the  run  of  the  house,  and  being 
expected  to  join  in  its  pleasures  and  invitations  ;  but  a  lazy  man, 
a  frequenter  of  saloons,  a  gambler,  or  a  man  who  cannot  behave 
himself  properly,  soon  gets  the  cold  shoulder,  and  has  to  find  a 
more  congenial  location.  Another  custom  which  is  inconvenient 
until  you  are  used  to  it,  is  that  in  the  case  of  domestic  helps,  and 
in  ordinary  business  life  no  notice  is  given  or  asked.  An  employer 
says,  "Here's  your  money  up  to  to-day;  I  shan't  want  you  any 
more,"  or  the  employed,  says — "  I  am  leaving  to-day ;  I  want  my 
money." 

Funerals  seem  oddly  arranged  according  to  English  ideas,  but 
the  oddest  feature  is,  when  a  death  occurs,  the  body  is  placed  in 
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the  coffin  in  full  evening  dress — ladies  in  their  newest  ball 
dress,  &c,  and  then  everyone,  even  perfect  strangers,  call,  and 
entering  the  room,  pay  their  respects  to  the  dead. 

One  soon  gets  used  to  the  decimal  coinage  and  finds  it  most 
convenient,  and  in  adding  up  sums  it  is  merely  a  simple  addition 
sum,  for  instance — 

Brown,               1.50  or  1  dollar  50  cents. 

Jones, 3.45  „    3       „      45      „ 

Robinson,         5.75  ,,5       „      75      ,, 

Smith, 8.40  „    8       „      40      „ 


19.10  or  19  dollars  10  cents 

I  never  saw  any  gold  coins  used ;  silver  is  in  plenty,  but  bills  for 
1,  2,  3,  5,  10,  20,  &c,  dollars  are  almost  universally  used,  and 
dirty  enough  they  are.  The  loud  talking,  and  the  peculiar  nasal 
drawl,  with  the  strong  emphasis  on  the  penultimate,  one  soon  gets 
used  to,  but  it  need  not  be  acquired  unless  intentionally,  as  is 
often  done  to  avoid  being  peculiar.  The  pronunciation  of  some 
letters  sounds  peculiar  to  us;  for  instance,  a,  is  always  sounded 
soft  as  in  pay,  thus  pass  instead  of  pass,  tomato  instead  of 
tomato ;  Edinbro',  too,  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Edinburg.  The 
word  thousand  is  seldom  used;   they  speak  of  23  hundred,  &c. 

A  remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape,  both  in  America  and 
Canada,  is  the  fact  that  there  are  no  trees,  no  hedgerows,  no  birds. 
Of  course  trees  and  forests  exist  and  in  abundance,  but  I  saw 
none  wherever  I  went,  except  in  parks  and  ornamental  grounds. 
Had  I  gone  further,  doubtless  I  should  have  been  as  much 
surprised  with  the  mighty  forests  as  I  was  with  the  absence  of 
trees  in  the  general  landscape;  the  pretty  hedgerows  are  never 
seen;  and  birds  (though  I  believe  sparrows  and  pigeons  are 
plentiful  in  N.Y.)  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Mosquitos 
I  became  intimately  acquainted  with,  especially  in  New  Jersey, 
where  their  attention  to  new  comers  is  overwhelming,  although  all 
the  windows  and  doors  are  most  carefully  fitted  with  mosquito 
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blinds.  It  is  curious  to  an  Englishman  to  notice  how  rigidly 
Americans  exclude  the  sun  from  their  houses.  They  will  often 
rather  light  the  lamps  in  their  rooms  to  get  more  light  than  raise 
the  blind  which  would  permit  a  ray  of  sunshine  to  enter.  The 
only  building  where  I  saw  the  sunshine  allowed  freely  to  enter  was 
at  the  Belleville  Hospital,  New  York. 

Americans  certainly  have  a  genius  for  advertising,  and  fabulous 
sums  must  be  spent  upon  it.  Models  in  every  design  possible  are 
made  to  do  duty  as  advertisers  in  most  impossible  places  in  town 
and  country.  Doctors  advertise  on  the  walls  in  flaming  posters, 
"  No  cure,  no  pay."  A  top  window  over  a  store  will  be  a  blaze  of 
electric  light  all  night,  the  store  itself  being  in  utter  darkness, 
yet  this  is  only  done  to  advertise  the  store.  Every  available  space, 
even  several  stories  up,  is  used  for  advertising  upon  ;  the  people 
delight  to  put  their  names  up  over  the  store  with  all  the  letters 
upside  down ;  all  the  papers  will  tell  you  to  call  at  a  certain  store 
for  "  Shurts,  Shurts,  Shurts."  I  know  an  instance  of  an  advertis- 
ing agent  offering  to  build  an  oak  fence,  6  feet  high  and  3  J 
miles  long,  if  only  they  might  use  it  for  advertising.  A  dry 
goods  store  at  Newark,  while  I  was  there,  was  giving  away  5001bs. 
of  beef  and  1,000  loaves  once  a  week,  not  to  customers  alone  but 
to  all  comers.  A  new  saloon  was  opened,  and  the  proprietor 
announced  that  for  one  year  every  one  who  came  and  bought  a 
glass  of  beer  should  have  another  glass  given  him,  and  so  on. 
But  the  drollest  fancy  is  the  way  in  which  Americans,  and  in 
some  districts  Canadians,  allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  as  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  in  prohibitionist  States,  or  during 
illegal  hours  on  Sundays  ;  for  instance,  beer  barrels  will  be  taken 
to  a  certain  house  in  packing  cases,  and  deposited  in  the  top  room; 
an  ordinary  gas  pipe  will  be  attached  to  these,  and  carried  through 
several  adjoining  houses,  and  three  or  four  doors  off  the  beer  will 
be  drawn  off  through  an  ordinary  gas  burner.  Or  a  saloon  and  a 
tobacco  store  will  be  next  door  to  each  other;  on  Sunday  the 
saloon  will  be  shut  up,  but  you  can  go  into  the  tobacco  store  and 
through  a  door  into  the  saloon  and  find  everybody  drinking  as 
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usual.  la  some  places  they  are  more  particular ;  you  go  into  a 
restaurant,  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  beer.  "  Oh,  we  don't  sell  '  hard 
drinks ; '  you  can  only  buy  '  soft  drinks '  here ;  if  you  would  like  a 
cup  of  coffee  you  must  go  into  that  room."  You  enter,  and 
presently  a  waiter  brings  you  in  on  a  tray  a  large  breakfast  cup 
full  of  beer.  The  following  occurred  to  a  friend  of  mine  one 
Sunday  in  Toronto.  He  was  stopping  at  an  hotel  and  ordered  a 
brandy  and  soda.  His  landlord  told  him  it  was  more  than  his 
license  was  worth  to  sell  him  intoxicants  on  a  Sunday ;  his  only 
chance,  if  he  required  it  medicinally,  would  be  to  go  to  the  drug 
store.  He  went  and  asked  for  a  bottle  of  brandy  for  his  wife,  who 
was  expecting  her  confinement,  and  had  been  ordered  brandy. 
After  a  short  conversation  the  druggist  told  him  he  "  could  not  sell 
it  to  him  himself,  but  would  give  him  a  prescription  for  it,  and  he 
could  get  it  from  another  drug  store  higher  up/'  He  paid  for 
the  prescription,  went  and  got  the  brandy,  and  paid  for  it,  and 
then  the  druggist  asked  him  "  When  his  wife  was  expecting?" 
My  friend  replied  he  "  really  didn't  know;  his  wife  had  not  told 
him."  "  Well,"  said  the  druggist,  "  if  you  want  any  more  I  can- 
not sell  it  to  you,  but  if  you  come  here  I  will  give  you  a  prescription 
for  it,  which  you  can  get  supplied  by  the  druggist  who  sent  you 
here." 

I  will  not  venture  on  the  subject  of  American  politics — I  do  not 
pretend  to  understand  them ;  but  I  cannot  help  remarking  that 
what  we  call  bribery  and  corruption  is  with  Americans  looked  upon 
as  a  perfectly  legitimate  piece  of  business  in  the  way  of  buying  and 
selling.  Police  matters  are  most  intricate  ;  the  constables  in  large 
cities  are  a  magnificent  body  of  men;  in  New  York  they  are 
chiefly  Irish,  and  a  most  hazardous  life  they  lead.  They  are  well 
armed,  and  often  carry  their  clubs  in  their  hands,  and  use  them 
quickly  as  they  need  do,  for  the  slums  of  an  American  city  contain 
the  dregs  of  the  earth — the  guilty  outcasts  of  all  nations.  In 
districts,  too,  amongst  the  worst  class  of  darkies,  they  have  some 
terrible  work.  A  darkie  of  this  sort  always  has  a  razor  in  his 
stocking,  and  will  pull  it  out  instantly  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
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and  use  it  with  frightful  effect.  Here  a  constable  dare  not  give 
offence  to  the  party  in  power  by  noticing  too  carefully  what  its 
members  do ;  and  the  private  detective  force,  or  Pinkerton's  men, 
are  always  on  the  alert  in  the  interest  of  those  who  support  them. 
Saloon  keepers  virtually  rule  the  voting,  and  the  judges  are  elected 
by  the  popular  vote.  It  is  needless  to  say,  justice  is  sadly 
handicapped. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  remarked  that  I  have  spoken  much  more  of 
Americans  than  Canadians — the  reason  is  this,  I  have  referred 
chiefly  to  what  was  novel  to  me.  Now,  in  the  Canadians,  John 
Bull  repeats  himself,  and  in  talking  to  a  Canadian  you  might  at 
any  time  fancy  you  were  addressing  an  Englishman  from  the 
northern  counties  or  a  Scotchman ;  and  while  the  Americans  can 
see  little  charm  in  anything  that  is  not  new,  the  Canadian  vene- 
rates anything  English,  and  always  prefers  the  English  way  of 
doing  things,  and  English  laws  and  customs.  In  their  families, 
too,  English  habits  prevail ;  and  while  Americans  never  have  more 
than  two  or  three  children  at  most — in  Canadian  life  families  of 
twenty-three  are  very  common.  It  is  most  remarkable  that,  living 
so  close  together,  such  a  wide  difference  should  exist;  and 
Canadians  invariably  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  they  are 
not  Americans. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  splendid  race  of  men  than 
the  Canadians — tall,  strong-built,  broad-chested  fellows,  deep- 
thinking,  intelligent  and  industrious,  but  generous  and  open  as  the 
day,  less  impulsive  than  Americans,  but  never  taken  unawares, 
free-spoken,  but  sober  in  mind  and  habits — one  always  feels  one 
has  come  across  a  chip  of  the  old  block.  They  are  loyal,  too,  to 
the  backbone  ;  Tories  and  Grits,  while  fighting  hard  for  their 
political  opinions,  always  vieing  with  each  other  in  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  Queen ;  and  I  believe  the  Queen  has  no  subjects 
more  faithful  than  the  Canadians ;  while  there  is  not  a  woman 
Americans  venerate  more  than  the  Queen  of  England. 
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CONCLUSION. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  my  holiday  task  is  done ;  the  whole  trip 
was  to  me  an  education  in  its  brightest  form.  Although  my 
acquaintance  with  men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions,  and  in  all  parts 
of  the  old  world,  has  not  been  slight — in  the  new  world  I  have  had 
all  to  learn  ;  and  while  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  faithfully 
what  I  have  seen,  heard  and  believed,  I  am  fully  conscious  that  I 
must  have  fallen  into  many  errors.  For  these,  I  crave  your  kind 
indulgence  and  correction ;  but  if  I  have  only  enabled  you  better 
to  understand — if  I  have  only  succeeded  in  teaching  you  some 
few  good  reasons  for  valuing  and  admiring  America  and  her 
peoples  more  highly — neither  your  labour  nor  mine  will  have  been 
in  vain. 


Printed  by  Alex.  Malcolm  &  Co.,  34  Ann  Street,  City,  Glasgow. 
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